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The Week. 


NHE “ Star-route ” exposures at Washington are the principal political 
topic of the week. The Star-routes are stage-lines in the far West, 


NEW YORK, 





over some of which it is said pass not more than three letters a week. 
There are 9,225 of them in ail, for which in 1878 the annual appropriation 
was $5,990,000. Between 1878 and 1880 the Second Assistant-Postmas- 
ter-General, Brady, and a number of confederates appear to have gone 
to work to furnish reasons, in the shape of sham petitions and other 
things of like nature, for having the service on ninety-three of these 
routes “expedited,” or made more frequent. They were so successful 
that they raised the cost of these ninety-three routes from $727,119 to 
$2,802,214; so that there were only $3,097,786 left for the other nine- 
thousand-odd routes. The deficit which Congress was called on to 
meet last year first brought the matter to public notice, but Brady 
was successful not only in staving off exposure but in getting his 
money. The accession of Mr. James to the Postmaster-Generalship 
was, however, fatal to him, and he and some of his helpers seem to 
be in danger of criminal proceedings. Various Congressmen of both 
parties seem to be seriously implicated, amongst others Page, Elkins, 
Maxey, Money, and Blackburn, of California, New Mexico, Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, and Kentucky respectively. 


The affair throws a good deal of light on that mysterious “social 
event,” the Dorsey dinner in this city, which so many respectable men 
were deluded into attending, and at which the Vice-President of the 
United States made that very cynical speech about Dorsey's elec- 
tioneering operations in Indiana while Secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Our readers may remember that the New York 
Times, to which the public is much indebted for the boldness with 
which it has followed up the Star-route frauds from the very beginning, 
suggested at the time of the dinner that it was got up as an “ endorse- 
ment” to aid Dorsey in getting a friend of his put in the Assistant-Post- 
master-Generalship by President Garfield, who was then Cabinet-mak- 
ing at Mentor. How near the truth this explanation probably was, may 
be inferred from the fact that among the Star-route contractors are 
Dorsey's brother, his brother-in-law, Peck, and his former partner, Miner. 
Dorsey himself very likely had interests in other contracts, but that he 
had nothing to complain of as regards the contracts awarded to these 
three, the following little table shows : 
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So that it appears as if what may be called Dorsey's “ military family ” 
pocketed a cool $445,826 between them. How much of this the great 
man himself got, even if he got nothing else, is, of course, as yet un- 
known, but it is almost certain that the New York dinner was paid for 
out of it. Who did pay for the dinner has been a disagreeable ques- 
tion for a good many of the guests, since they found out what manner 
of man Dorsey was. Of course, it was plain that nobody paid for it out 
of admiration for Dorsey himself, and the dinner was probably part of 
“the plant” of the Star-route conspirators. This ought to be a warn- 
ing to all men of character who find themselves suddenly bidden to a 
feast in honor of a “ worker.” 

As we go to press, a Republican caucus in the interest of good 
sense and loyal service appears imminent. This means, of course, a 
retreat from the thoroughly false position in which the Vice-President, 
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scarcely be believed, but when these facts had been brought to Mr, 


Dawes's attention 


by Senator Jones, he “ transferred 1 controve rsy” 
to that gentleman and to Mr. Heath. 

Heath’s story, as related by him to Congressman Bowman and by 
him repeated to Mr. Dawes, who paraded it in the Senate with all the 
embellishments now exposed, and with a confidence calculated to make 
his hearers believe that his information was first hand, is a good illustra- 


tion of the manufacture of “ outrages.” 


The times, happily, have so 
far changed that enquiry cannot be satisfied by the bare word of the 


narrator, or by a refusal to publish names, dates, and particulars for the 
At last, too, the Northern P iblic—Mr. 
ate 


is involved, 


verincation of what is alleged. 
Dawes’s constituents included—admit that some weight is to be 
| tached to denials from a community whose good 


name 
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hed an opportunity for real even if irrelevant debate. 


h’s narrative alone should have prevented its being 


partisan object, but this is less to be wondered at consider- 
» historical” novel of Judge 


Tourgee imposed upon the 


North as a picture of actualities. The sub-editors instinctively placed 
the captton ‘A Fool's Errand’ over Heath’s romance. 


The news about the Monetary Conference is very bad for the bi- 


metallists. The English delegate, Mr. Fremantle, the Deputy-master of 
the Mint, has, it is announced, instructions simply to be present at the 
debates and take notes, and to avoid any expression of opinion which 
might imply concurrence in the principles of the convokers of the Con- 
ference. The Berlin. National Zettung’s Paris correspondent also 
writes that the failure of the Conference is certain, and that a proposal 
to postpone or adjourn may soon be looked for. ‘The Powers who have 
a gold standard will not give it up, but are quite willing that those who 
hanker for silver should set up the silver standard. This is the long 
and short of the situation. The Cincinnati Commerczal wishes to know 
what we think the effect on the market price of silver would be if all the 
Well, we think, it 
would raise it; but nothing would keep the rates at 16 to 1. No treaty 


or agreement or law could possibly prevent in the long run the effect 


Powers agreed to unlimited coinage at 16 to I. 


of comparative cost of production on the relative value of the two 
metals. Those who think it could are “mad,” as M. Cernuschi is about 
154 to 1, and as Mr. Halstead is about 16to 1. Our silver-men are 


it seems to us, bound after this second failure to settle down 


how, 

soberly and quietly to get us out of our own silver scrape. Our 
the currency of the 

The wisest thing we can do, therefore, is to 


own currency we can control, and world we 
evide ntly cannot control. 
stop coining silver until England, Germany, and other besotted Powers 


agree to take some of it off our hands. 


The enquiry before the Mayor into the charges against the Police 
Commissioners in connection with the street-cleaning is in its nature 
judicial, and the possession by the Mayor of the power to institute it 
undoubtedly carries with it the power, if not to “ commit for contempt,” 
to keep order in the room during the progress of it, and protect himself 
His fail- 


ure, therefore, to expel Mr. George Bliss, one of the Police Commission- 


and the witnesses and counsel from insult and interruption. 
ers’ counsel, on several occasions—in fact, on every day since the trial 


began iS exciting 


a good deal of surprise among all decent people. 
Mr. Bliss seems to be mainly occupied in insulting not only the Mayor 
but the witnesses, and sometimes in the grossest manner, as when he 
proposed to “mark” one gentleman's nose, who testified to bad odor 
in the streets, as “an exhibit in the cause.” The New York bar con- 
tains a great many ill-mannered, ill-bred, and worthless members, but 
we imagine there are very few besides Mr. Bliss who would consent to 
take part professionally in an investigation of any kind, before any tri- 
bunal however despicable, without accepting the professional obligation 
of decent and orderly behavior. Mr. Bliss is consequently surprising 
Even those who 
believed him to be what the old play calls “a fine natural blackguard ” 
But 


he is rendering some service to his country by showing what kind of 


even his enemies—a very large and influential body. 
had no idea that he would parade the fact in this conspicuous way. 
thing a “ worker” in this city is, even when a man of education, a mem- 
ber of an honorable profession, and in possession of a comfortable 
fortune. The Mayor's patience has thus far been admirable, but he 
nevertheless owes it to the public not to carry it too far. 


The testimony taken thus far by the Mayor contains no revelations 
calculated to disconcert the Police Commissioners, who bear the ordeal 
It is to be remembered, however, that this 
is due to the fact that nothing has yet been elicited which has not been 
for a long time matter of public notoriety, 


with great steadfastness. 


To a stranger the evidence 


, 
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would appear very scandalous, and the placidity evinced by the Com- 
The 
statements of the manager of the Metropolitan hotel on Monday, for ex- 


missioners in the face of direct incrimination very extraordinary. 


ample, proved the complicity of the head of the Street-Cleaning Bureau 
with the illegal exactions of its employees for removing the ashes of 
that The 


moving them for 


house. witness testified that the cartmen who had been re- 
ten dollars a month suddenly “ raised on him” to 
twenty-five dollars, whereupon he protested at headquarters. There he 
got nothing but sympathy, of which there was an abnormal amount to 
be had, and accordingly he left his ashes on the sidewalk. For this he 
was arraigned in court but immediately discharged, after which the rate 
Abundance of other evidence 
has been given to show the prevalence of the practice of paying street- 
cleaners privately for doing their regular work. 


was reduced to the original extortion. 


This, by the way, has 
greatly shocked the Commissioners, and they have begun investigations 
of their own in various precincts in order to discover how far this sort 
of “ bribery,” as they call it, has corrupted their force. 


Although about $4,000,000 foreign gold arrived during the week, 
the import movement, so far as new operations are concerned, has been 
stopped by the rise in the rates for foreign exchange. As we have al- 
ready, since January I, received nearly $30,000,000 of foreign specie 
against less than $4,000,000 a year ago, the stoppage of gold imports is 
not of controlling importance to the money market, which is becoming 
so easy that lenders offer money for six months on good securities at 4 
per cent. United States bonds were in active demand during the week ; 
the 4’s advanced to 115}, the highest price yet attained, and the 6's 
(which carry the privilege of extension into 3} per cent. bonds) to 103} 
to 104. Of these last-named bonds about $15,000,000 were held in 
Europe, and as fast as they arrive in the market they are taken for ex- 
tension into 34 per cents by brokers and dealers. The week at the 
Stock Exchange witnessed the beginning of the unfolding of Jay Gould’s 
scheme to organize out of the six railroads southwest of St. Louis his 
new system. The first step is a union of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
and the International & Great Northern; and papers were circulated 
for a consolidation of these on the basis of two shares of the 
being equivalent to one share of the latter. 


former 
The next two lines to be 
brought together are the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and 
the Texas & Pacific ; proceedings towards this union have been checked 
by a diversity of views as to the terms of union. When these con- 
solidations are completed, the scheme is said to be to run the two new 
consolidated lines in connection with the Missouri Pacific, under the con- 
trol of another company something like the Pennsylvania Company, which 
manages a number of railroads in the interest of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. While this gigantic scheme began to develop during 
the week the elevated railroad scheme came near collapsing. The 
Manhattan Company, which leases all the elevated railroads of this city 
and guarantees the securities and stocks of each, made application for 
a remission or reduction of taxes, and accompanied the application by 
a most dismal statement of earnings and of prospects. The result of 
this revelation was a decline of $9 to $29} per share in the stock and 1 
to 74 per cent. in the bonds. Outside of these two movements the spe- 
culation at the Stock Exchange was not remarkable, and prices closed 
somewhat lower than a week ago. 


The Irish Land Bill, as described in Mr. Gladstone’s speech, for the 
full text has not yet reached us, does not differ materially from the tele- 
graphic summary of it. 
a very important—some of the Land-Leaguers maintain a too impor- 
tant—part in it, and the composition of it will be a very delicate 
matter. It is not only to decide what is a fair rent, but when the land- 
lord asks for a right of re-entry, after the expiration of a second term of 
fifteen years, to decide whether his reasons are good ; and when the tenant 
offers his tenant-right for sale, and the landlord exercises his statutory 
right of objection to the purchaser, whether the grounds of his ob- 
It is true that resort to the court is optional—the 
landlord and tenant may agree between themselves if they please ; but 
no such agreement will probably be made in the vast majority of cases, 
or perhaps in any case in which the tenant is not an independent man 
with capital. The weak point of the bill is probably to be found in these 
very extensive discretionary powers of the court, which is in the first 


It is clear, however, that the court is to play 


jection are good. 
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instance the ordinary Civil Bill (or County) Court of the district. 


debate on the very important question of the expense of going up to it 
for a final decision. Unless this is very small the legal protection 
afforded to the tenant will be illusory, and the chief of Mr. Parnell’s 
present warnings against the bill—for he has changed his tune since it 
was first introduced—will be justified. Reason for believing that the 
Ministry has considered this point is to be found in the fact that the 
bill proposes in the case of sales of their farms to the tenants, through 
the Land Commission, to give them their title free of law-costs. The 
amount of money extorted from the poor men who bought their little 
holdings from the Church Commission after the disestablishment, by 
way of mere legal expenses, was a painful feature in an otherwise very 
admirable transaction. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was one of those re- 
markable examples of that power of lucid exposition which he has so 
often displayed in the introduction of his budgets, and which seems to 
have as yet suffered no abatement from age or weariness. 





There has been one debate on the second reading of the bill, which 
was adjourned, however, until to-day. The bill was assailed with some 
questions by Mr. Gibson, a Conservative, of which the cable despatches 
give only a confused account, and which the Ministry asked for time to 
consult the law-officers before answering. The chief point of attack seems 
to be what even some English Liberals—such as the London Economist 
—admit to be a weak point, the distinct diminution of the landlord’s in- 
terest which it makes without compensation. There is no doubt it does 
make a diminution in the landlord’s legal rights, but it must increase 
the market value of his property, which has been greatly reduced by the 
working of the existing tenure. What the landlords ask is what no 
government on earth can give, perfect security in the enjoyment of a title 
which the occupiers of the soil passionately question. There has been a 
meeting, or caucus as we should call it, of the Conservative members, 
both English and Irish, in London, to determine the course they are to 
pursue towards the bill, and they are said to have determined to op- 
pose it, unless the Government agree either to compensate the land- 
lords or buy the estates of all who are willing to sell at a fixed price, 
calculated on the rental. As the bill now stands, the Land Commission 
is authorized to buy estates if it thinks proper. The compensation they 
have in mind is doubtless, as we have said, compensation for the diffe- 
rence between the position in which the bill will put the landlords and the 
ideal position in which they would be if tenants were peaceful and con- 
tented ; and this would perhaps be something handsome. What they are 
entitled to really is compensation for the difference between their actual 
position and that in which the bill would put them; but in estimating 
this benefits would certainly swallow up damages. There is still in 
London a confident expectation that the Lords will reject the bill, in 
spite of Gladstone’s warning that he will use every constitutional power 
he possesses to pass it. 


There appears to be already some prospect of an international diffi- 
culty, in which the United States may not appear very well, arising out 
of Mr. Blaine’s formal objection to the decision of the Count Lewen- 
haupt, the Swedish Minister, the umpire in the Commission now sit- 
ting to decide claims of the United States on the Spanish Government 
for damages on account of certain Cubans owning property in Cuba, 
but holding American certificates of naturalization. The umpire has 
decided in favor of going behind the face of the certificate and enquiring 
whether it was lawfully granted, and whether the holder did really 
reside in the United States for the period required by law as a con- 
dition of naturalization. In the Treaty of 1871, under which this Com- 
mission is sitting, the right of Spain to traverse the allegation of Ameri- 
can citizenship was expressly conceded, and the propriety of this con- 
cession was subsequently demonstrated by Mr. Evarts in a despatch to 
the Spanish Minister before he went out of office, on the ground, among 
others, that some of the certificates held by Cubans with claims on Spain 
were possibly fraudulent, having been granted in the city of New York 
“during the existence of the so-called Tweed Ring,” and that the Com- 
mission was a high international court which could enquire into anything. 
Mr. Blaine now contends that the clause of the Constitution which re- 
quires “ full faith and credit to be given in each State to the public acts, re- 


The 
Court of Appeals is to sit in Dublin, and no light has been thrown in the 
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cords, and judicial proceedings of every other State ” is binding on foreign 
powers, umpires, international commissions, and all other persons what- 
soever ; and he invites the umpire to reconsider his decision, to disregard 
the provision of the Treaty of 1871, and the decision of Mr. [-varts, 
the late Secretary of State, and make it agreeable to Mr. Blaine’s vie 
of the law. 


W 
We have here, within three months, one of the contingen- 
cies which we had in mind when we complained in February of the fact 
that Mr. Blaine had no legal training, no diplomatic experience, and 
a rockety mind. We call the attention of the Chicago 7z4une to 


6 


ie) 


it. Of course we admit that it will look well in the conventions to have 
Mr. Blaine reputed as forcing the haughty umpire to come down off 
his high horse and acknowledge that the certificate of the lowest 


American tribunal was something which the mightiest monarch on 


the globe dared not question. “Johnny” Davenport may, but no 


foreign despot. 


What the Greeks mean to do it is very difficult to make out. The 
Cou- 
moundouros and he resigned, but not before he had written a sulky note 
calling attention to the fate of the Epirote Greeks and 


decision of the Powers on the frontier line was too much for M 


isking for au- 
tonomy for them, and doubting whether the Turks would hand over the 
territory awarded to Greece, and saying that if Greece was to have to fight 
to get possession of that she might as well fight for something 


more 
ore 
more, 


rhe 


Powers then announced that the new line was a European decision and 


and asking whether the Powers would put her in possession of it. 


has announced its 
then, 
however, it has begun to make the excuse that it made the cession with 


invited the Porte to comply with it promptly, and it 


readiness to hand over the ceded territory in ten days. Sines 
the view of establishing a firm friendship with Greece, but if Greece is 
not satisfied there is no use in ceding anything. The latest accounts 
of Greek feeling seem to make war probable, but to-morrow may 


a different story. 


bring 
bring 


The chances are still, on the whole, in favor of peace. 


The French have entered Tunis for the chastisement of the Krou- 
mirs, and the Italians disclaim all dissatisfaction, and Cairoli has 
drawn his resignation and taken office again. 


with- 
His assertion that Eng- 
land sympathized with Italy in objecting to French ascendency in 
Tunis has been completely disproved by the revelation of a despatch 
from Lord Salisbury to M. Waddington in which, probably in order to 
secure French acquiescence in the great Cyprus cow, he declared that 
England did not mind what France did with Tunis, even if she went 
so far as to dethrone the Bey. This, of course, makes some sensation 
He 


secretly committed England to a position touching the French influence 


in England as another proof of Lord Salisbury’s unsafeness. 


in Africa which, coupled with his admission of her to a share in Eng- 
lish domination in Egypt, was something which, if not dangerous, was 
The worst of. it is, 
he seems to have deceived both the Bey and the Italians about what he 
said to the French. 


distinctly new, and liable to become embarrassing. 


The Russian Nihilists have addressed a sort of manifesto to the Em- 
peror, pointing out to him the futility of all attempts to put them down, 
describing the growth of the movement under persecution, and their 
success in meeting violence by violence; predicting that the revolu- 
tionary feeling will grow until it will result in a terrible convulsion en- 
veloping the whole of Russia; denying that there is any real govern- 
ment in Russia, or anything better than a “ camarilla”’ or “ usurping 
gang,’ which has reduced the masses of the Russian people to “ beg- 
gary and ruin”; and warning him not to be deceived by the reports of 
his “ flatterers and minions,” and that “ regicide is very popular in Rus- 
sia.” This is all an old story, but the close of the document is interest- 
ing as containing the first offer of accommodation which has come 
from the Nihilist side. They propose a complete amnesty, to be fol- 
lowed by the election of a popular legislative assembly by universal 
suffrage, under freedom of speech and of public meeting, and they 
offer to conform unconditionally to the decision of a national assembly 
so elected, and to refrain in future “from violent proceedings against 
the Government sanctioned by such national assembly.” They have 
never before offered a constructive programme, and this may mean 


| either that they are themselves growing weary of the struggle or think 


the Government is, 
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pened to exist, and from this again the creation of vacancies for the 
benefit of those Congressme n who had more candidates than they knew 
vhat to do with. 


2 


The working of this system in its extreme form was 
exhibited 


Cen 
1577. It 
hree-fifths more employees than it had work for, and in order to 


provide 


in the condition of,the Engraving Bureau in 


even room for them a sort of shelf had to be erected on which 
the supernumeraries slept and lounged during the working hours. 
I-very member, of course, who had supplied officers for such a concern 
as this was placed under a tacit obligation not to investigate or expose 
its working, or, in other words, to neglect one of the chief duties of 
his place. As long as there are not “ offices enough to go round,” to 
use a slang phrase—that is,‘as long as it is not possible to give every 
Congressman as many offices as he wants—there must always be a large 
field of discretion in which the executive can excite the gratitude of par- 

ur Congressmen by extraordinary concessions to them, or extraor- 
dinary exertions in their behalf; so that an executive officer may 
actually prepare for a course of successful malfeasance by purchasing 
with patronage, if not the connivance, the silence or unwillingness to 
his constitutional overseers. This is 


examine of Jarge numbers of 


really what it seems as if Brady had done. That there was something 
wrong with regard to the Star routes has been known for some time, 
and the wrong, whatever it was, was easily discoverable and provable, 
because the service rendered was an open and public one, and its rela- 
tion to the price paid by the Government was 


child could calculate. 


something which any 
It was, as we have said, brought before Con- 
gress last year, examined by the Committee and denounced ; but Brady 
was too strong for the Committee. He baffled all attempts to array the 
House against him, and actually defied the Committee on the witness- 
stahd. Both parties, with a few honorable exceptions—of whom Sena- 
tor Hawley was the chief—apparently concurred in refusal to prosecute 


the enquiry, and he would doubtless have enjoyed impunity a good while 


longer if a Postmaster-General of the old stamp had been appointed by 
Presi 


lent Garfield. His downfall has been due to what we may call the 
De- 


partment. Had Mr. Kirkwood, of the Interior Department, been made 
} 


accident of the appearance of a business man at the head of the 
Postmaster-General, there can hardly be a doubt that Brady would have 
been allowed to carry on his operations unchecked, and would have 
carried them on a good while longer. 

It is to be 
bold. 


That this is one of the results of Brady’s consciousness or subcon- 


observed, too, that these operations were exceedingly 


They were conducted on a great scale and with great openness. 


sciousness of the shortness and uncertainty of his own tenure, we think 
there can hardly be a doubt, and it illustrates what is one of the strongest 
It is most 
In every 


objections to President Garfield’s plan of civil-service reform. 
human and natural for men to make hay while the sun shines. 

lling and occupation in which the time in which success can be achieved 
is brief, they take great risks. There can hardly be a better way of mak- 
ing a man dishonest than putting him under strong temptation in an 
office of which his tenure is insecure, and of which he knows neither 
In fact, if Satan had 
to frame a system of civil administration for a democratic republic so as 


efficiency nor integrity can make the tenure secure. 


to obtain for himself the greatest number of victims among the Govern- 
ment employees, he would certainly adopt the plan propounded in the 
President's inaugural address, of making short terms to be filled by 
needy men on small pay, without the power of improving their condi- 
tion by either knowledge, or skill, or industry, or fidelity. Under such 
a system he would not need to lift a finger in temptation or decep- 
All the circumstances of each casegvould work for him. All 
the weaknesses and some of the virtues of the officeholders would in- 


tion. 


cline them to walk in his way, and to array them against the communi- 
ty which they serve. Their family affection, their foreboding about 
the future, the bitterness of feeling that they were the only class in a 
Christian community to which honesty and zeal brought no benefit, 
the only class which served a master without pity and without even 
regard for his own interests, would help to blind them to the 
arguments against corruption and theft. 

We are told that there is no use in trying to change this system, be- 
cause the people like it; but there is no proof that the people like it, or 
semblance of proof even, except that a considerable number of persons 
This argument might, however, Le 


a decent 


are eager enough to profit by it. 
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used with much greater force in favor of raising the public rever 

State lotteries or by heavy license-fees on gambling-hous« Yr} 
question whether the people of the United States like their affairs to be 
administered in a way which discourages in their officers ali virtue 
which hold civil society together, and make national prosperity sible, 
has never been submitted to them. They have passed no opinion on 
it, and there is nothing from which the politicians who live by the abi 


it. Theca 


shrink from so much as asking the people how they like 


on this subject is the most repulsive cant of the day. It bemuddles not 
only the Machine newspapers into snivelling about the popular fondness 
for ve think, very likely has beguiled President 
Garfield into the belief that he removed Mr. Merritt and nominated Mr. 
Robertson under the overwhelming pressure of popular demand ; the 


fact being that the people knew and cared as little 


“rotation in office,” but, 


about the matter 


as 


about the French troubles with the Bey of Tunis. Nobody knew or 
cared about it, probably, but three or four politicians in Washington, 
who ought to be attending to the public business, but prefer, as a sort 
of substitute for poker or euchre, a fresh division of offices, so as to 
“slaughter,” or “ knife,” or “scalp ” their enemies, and convin little 
knot of hangers-on that they are great men. 
CARLYLE’S POLITICAL INFLUENCE 
numerous articles called forth by Carlyle’s ‘ Reminiscences, 


“SHI 
both in this country and in England, while varying greatly in the 
proportions in which they mix their praise and blame, leave no doubt 


that there has occurred a very strong revulsion of feeling about him, 
are told that the subse 


posed memorial to him have almost if not entirely ceased. 


so strong in England that we riptions for a pro- 
The cen- 
sure which Carlyle’s friends are visiting on Mr. Froude for his indiscre 
tion in printing the book, though richly deserved, has done but little to 
mitigate the severity of the judgment passed or lf. In 
fact, we are inclined to believe that Mr. Froude’s want of judgment 
rather helps to deepen the surprise and disappointment with which the 
book‘has been received, as affording an additional proof of the feeble- 


him. 


ah 
Mui 


1e writer himsel!. 


ness of Carlyle’s own powers in estimating the people about 
That, after heaping co1 _ on so many of whom the work 
1e | ist } IS ¢ 


ling his fame 


accustomed to think h ive retained to tl 


le; 


aX ai 


iighly, he should hz 


fidence in and respect i such a 


a person capable of ¢ 
not unnaturally increases the irritation 
with which the public has read his recollections of his friends and con- 
temporaries. the 
book, it affects Carlyle’s fame as a prophet, is of course 
a misfortune and a very serious one. What it was he preached when 
his preaching first startled the world, but very few now undertake to 
say, and these few by means His influence, 

apparently, was not of the kind which reaches a man through a 
speech, but rather that which comes through the blast of a trumpet or the 
marching tune of a good band, and fills the heart with a sre 
for high endeavor, though one cannot say in what partict 
to be displayed. 


deadly blow as Mr. Froude, 


The “disiilusion and disenchantment ’ 
in so far as 


worked by 


no agree in their story. 


rticulate 
capacity 
ar field it 

But though he founded no school and taught no sys 
tem of morals, his eminence as a mere preacher was one of 
valuable possessions of the Anglo-Saxon world, a of 
protest against the materialistic tendencies of the age; and this en 
nence rested a good deal on the popular conception of the clevation of 


a sort 


his own character. This conception has undoubtedly, whether justly or 
unjustly, been greatly shaken, if not destroyed, by the revelation that 
invidious comparison between himself and others was almost a habit 
of his life ; that, while preaching patient endurance, he did not himsel 
endure patiently even the minor ills of existence; that, when looking at 


the fine equipages at Hyde Park Corner, he had to support himself by 
“sternly thinking "’—* yes, and perhaps none of you could do what | 


am at”; that his mental attitude during the preparation of most of his 
books was that of a man not properly appreciated who was going to 
cast pearls before swine—or, in other words, the attitude of an ordin ry 
literary hack, burdened with too much vanity for his powers, and more 
concerned about the effect his work was likely to have on his personal 
fortunes than on the mental or moral condition of the world; that, while 
full of contempt for literary sciolists and pretenders and n 

he wrote, and was ready to write, on the American war \ 


ut vail 


ewsp apers, 
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knowledge of the fa id xned Darw W yu g 
1. thought on it. Carlyl were ( s f 
hi 4 i > i iS Sad ] ti 1 t ] —_ 4 ed 
voluminously in prais silence t ‘ pe- 
tition has ways th ur ¢ a t rst { 
s Well as to do anything else, oi t t 
has to be diffuse and loud, and 5 
forgive any number of mistakes in lorr \ 
believe that behind the preaching ther« per . 
forgetfulness. That this belief has been destroyed in wit 
regard to Carlyle by the ‘ Reminiscences’ thet t 
consequence of it is that the Anglo-Saxon world h best 
possessions ; and it is a kind of possession whic! 
tions, and no proof of Mr. Froude’s indiscretion, 
Pherc is, however some mpen ‘ 
was nothing positive in Carlyl mi - 
tract from his earlier utterances anyt 1 ) 
‘be up and doing with a heart for every fate,” there w t l 
teachings of his later works somet! 
edi to surro \ t 
f modern « t | : 
> ine ous tha S 
Cromweil 5 th Ipostle of * truth cui t ; i 
after the death of the King. He lets slip th 
the importance of those military oj g 
“truth ” to the Irish, so much so that t t expect 
the revelation of some formula in whic I G the 
truth to them. But long before the end is rea 1 « finds that the 
only truth which Cromwell was spreading ne 
that anybody who resisted him in arms would probably be knocked on 
head. This collocation of truth periority of phys force, 
and of falsehood and weakness, was, in fact. worked into all Carivle's 
writings of a — character, and d h his w ne 
a very positive political influence after ne ow 1 was 
roused the first blasts of his moral t t grown had 
passed away. To most men under fifty, in ( iS 
a very truculent political philoso t f his 
later imitators—Mr. Froude for prepar- 
ing the way of the Stri ng Man in g \ nt, and re mim ing the 
helpless and forlorn to strip for ul zen on t re back, than 
in preaching self-knowledge or the inner worship of 
‘hat the effect of this on English politics has been bad, and very bad, 
during the past thirty years v will « It yond question has 
had an evil influence on English oj n h about Ireland and vut 
India, and about the civil war in the United States. It had much to 
do with the production of that great s the defe f Governor 
Eyre, by nearly the whole of London N think we are 
not far wrong in saying that it did much to prepare the ’ for that 
remarkable episode in English history, the late administration of Lord 
Beaconsfield, with its Jingo fever; its lavish waste of blood and trea- 
sure; its ferocious assertion « eb v of t hness ; its 
contempt for all that portion of the popt f Turkey which was 
weak and subject and unhappy. When ¢ contrast rit in which 
John Stuart Mill approached ail such subjects in his day, his patien 
pursuit of the facts, his almost « -earnest efforts to at poi 
of view of those who differed with him, his st indifferenc to his 
own fame in dealing with all public questions, and then reads the con- 
temptuous way in which Carlyle disposes of him in the ‘ Reminiscences 
one gets, we were going to say, an almost painful sense of the contrast 
between the influence of the two men on their day and generation. 
In so far as the ‘ Reminiscences,’ therefore, ruin Carlyle as a 
politician, their a tion must be ¢ nsid red a gain for the English 
race. The particular political vice his influence fostered, that nobody 


who cannot thrash you in fight is worth list. ning to, is, it must be said, 
a vice eer to the English race. It is only in the Anglo-Saxon 
forum that a ma of to reign birth and unfamiliar ways of thinking has 
to obtain a Soiee' stand? by making himself an object of physical terror. 
The story which has lately gone the rounds of the papers, of Carlyle’s 


discussion with some Irishman who got the better of him in an argu- 
ment in support of the logical right of the Irish to manage their own 









t C)sd 


~~ 


1ich he met his opponent in the last resort in half-humorous 


ing him that he would cut his throat before he 


independence, is not a bad expression of the 
ng with depende nt 

In exacting trom 
‘ondition some 
st which has to be ap- 


made a great 


r proof of his earnestn : it it isa te 
that 
strong right hand are not likely to ipply with discretion, 


plied with great nations have 


aiscretion, 
fortune with a 


ridiculous as well as con- 


and which is apt to make weakness seem 


temptible. The history of English politics for fifty years, at least, has 
been the history of the efforts of the nation to accustom itself to some 
other than the English standard of political respectability, to familiarize 
itself with the idea that pacific people and poor people and queer peo- 
es, and were entitled to a place 


is safe to say that Mr. 


ple had something to say for themsel 


in the world. To the success of that effort it 


Carlyle’s political writings have been more or less of an obstacle, and 
that the destruction of his influence will contribute something to the 


solution of some of the more serious pending problems of English 


politic Ss 
MR. GLADSTONE’S I 


AND BILL. 


LONDON, April 9, 1881. 
5 he great event of the year in domestic politics has at last arrived. Mr. 
Gladstone has brought in his Irish Land Bill, the measure which has 
filled every one with hope or fear for the last ten months, the measure of 
which people have lately talked as if it was to give the last and only chance 
of reconciling Ireland and making her a peaceable and contented member of 
the British Empire. Before saying anything about its contents, I had better 
try to state some of the reasons why the land question in Ireland is so pecu- 
liarly difficuit, and also so supremely important. It is so hard as to be prac- 
tically impossible for any one who has not both studied Irish history and 
travelled through Ireland to understand the distress and discontent of the 
Irish people. So few English politicians have done either the one or the 
other that we in England are driven to ask for light from Irish public writers 
and Irish members. But these have differed so widely from one another, and 
have usually employed such vehement language, that darkness has remained 
on the English mind, and men have felt sure of one thing only, that some- 
thing must be terribly wrong with the land system when agitation and outrage 
are chronic. 
Many countries in Europe have had their land questions, culminating in 
crisis. France settled it at the Revolution; Germany a little 


some grave 


later ; Russia has only partially disposed of it. The phenomena which make 
the case of Ireland peculiar, and which most markedly distinguish her condi- 
tion from that of England, are the following : 

In Ireland the ancient lords of the soil have been several times dispos- 
sessed, and each change of owners has been accomplished with violence and 
left bitter memories behind. English law first turned the common land of 
the tribe or sept into the land of the chief ; then in Elizabeth’s time, again 
under Cromwell, again after the dethronement of James II. it drove out the 
chieftains and parcelled out most of the country among English adventurers. 
Even where the particular circumstances have been forgotten the resentment 
of the people has remained. 

In Ireland the 
aliens in religion ; of English origin, and therefore aliens in blood ; but to a 


landlords are not only mostly Protestants, and therefore 


great extent they are absentees, living in London or on the Continent, and 
spending there the incomes which they draw from their pauper tenants. 
More than £80,000 sterling per annum thus goes out of Mayo, one of the 
poorest counties in Ireland, to support landlords who return nothing of it 
there except the salaries of the land-agents. 

land, reclaiming mountain 


In Ireland improvements on the bogs or 


ground, draining, fencing, building cottages or farmsteadings, and so forth, 
is usually done by the tenant, whereas in England it is the landlord who 


pays for most of such work. This isa double evil: the landlord’s money is 
not spent in paying [abor on the spot, and the landiord has not the personal 
interest in the farms which the undertaking of these enterprises by himself 
would give him. 

In Ireland there are scarcely any branches of industry other than the cul- 
tivation of the soil—no manufactures to speak of, except in one corner of 
no mines, no iron furnaces ; very little ship- 


The towns 


Ulster ; no fisheries on the coast ; 
ping on the shores, very little inland commerce by rail or river. 
are small, and have no trade except in the supplying of such articles as the 
neighboring peasantry require. Thus there is really no career open to a man 
unless he will emigrate. Agriculture is the one occupation on which people 


are forced back ; they are driven to pay more for having it than it is worth 
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because the laws of supply and demand, of free competition between differ- 
ent trades for labor and capital, scarcely operate in this unfortunate island. 
Till comparatively recent times, the tenants in Ireland, most of whom 


} 1 


hold only from five to twenty or thirty acres of land, had been allowed to go 


on from father to son at the « [he landlords left them alone ; doing 


id rents. g 


nothing for them, but not worrying them nor squeezing an exorbitant rent 


out of them. In some Ulster, when a 
tenant left his holding 
dren, or was turned out because he could not pay his rent, the good-will of the 


All this 


was not recognized by the law, but rested only on long-established custom, 


parts of the country, espe lly in 


, When he emigrated, or died leaving only young chil- 


farm was sold, and the purchase money paid to him or his widow. 


which, since it was enforced by publie opinion, few landlords cared to out- 
In the 
eye of the law the whole relations between landlord and tenant were those of 


rage. Thus legal theory and actual practice were wholly different. 
free contract, whereby the tenant promised to pay a certain rent for a limited 
time, at the end of which the landlord might turn him out without any com- 
pensation, even if the tenant had greatly improved the land or erected valua- 
ble buildings, and might let the farm to somebody else, whomever he pleased, 
at a much higher rent. But, in point of fact, the landlord did none of these 
things, and would have been ashamed to do them, Contract was hardly 
named; it was not supposed by either party to be the substantial basis of 
their relations toone another. Within the last thirty-five years, however, since 
the famine of 1846; since the establishment of the Encumbered Estates Court, 
which sold off the mortgaged estates of many old proprietors and brought a 
new set of harsher landlords on the scene; since railways opened up the 
country and carried produce away to distant markets, all this has been 
changed. Rents have been raised, the usage of selling the good-will of a 
farm has been narrowed down, landlords have not hesitated to put in force 
their full rights, and have justified themselves by appealing to abstract princi- 
ples of political economy and to the letter of the English law. 

Such causes sufficiently show why the land question is so vital to Ireland, 
and why, from being a chronic disease, it has passed into an acute stage. 
And it is easy to understand, if one bears these facts in mind, what are the 
main grievances which the tenants complain of. First, the want of security 
in their holding. They are liable to be arbitrarily turned out by the land- 
lord, even though they may have paid their rent and cultivated the ground 
with due care and industry. The Act of 1870 gives them a certain compen- 
sation, but this does not prevent them from dreading eviction. 

Secondly, the absence of a claim to be compensated for improvgments 
made by them to the farm. This also was partially, yet only partially, reme- 
died by the Act of 1870. 

Thirdly, the power of the landlord to exact a higher and, as they say, an 
exorbitant rent. 
almost a greater evil, because it is for the sake of getting a heavier rent that 


This is a consequence of his power to evict ; but it is felt as 


he usually does evict. 

Fourthly, the refusal to permit the tenant to sell the good-will of his farm 
—that is to say, to nominate the purchaser of the good-will as the person to 
succeed him in it ; or the surrounding the exercise of this right to sell (where 
recognized, as it is in Ulster, by the Act of 1870) with a number of vexatious 
restrictions which diminish its value. 

Fifthly, the difficulties which the complicated and expensive English law 
of land throws in the way of those who wish to buy small properties for them- 
selves. 

Sixthly, the existence, especially along the West coast, of a great number 
of very diminutive holdings—one can scarcely call them farms—ranging from 
two to six acres each, and obviously insufficient to support a family. 

You in America may ask how it comes that, if the tenants complain of 
these grievances, they do not themselves get rid of them by refusing to take 
farms except at a moderate rent, or for a long term of years, or of sufficient 
size. Their deliverance might seem, with our ideas of free contract, supply 
and demand, etc., to lie in their own hands. The answer made is that 
custom and the peculiar conditions of the country, the desire to cling to 
and live on the same bit of land where one’s fathers lived, the impossibility 
of making a livelihood in any other way, the consequent excess of demand 
for land over its supply, all exclude or seriously qualify the operation of 
the usual economical laws, and force the tenants to look for redress to new 
legislation. 

So they have looked, and looked in vain for many weary years. When 
Mr. Sharman Crawford brought forward his tenant-right bill thirty years ago 
no one heeded him. ‘* Tenant-right,” said Lord Palmerston, ‘‘ is landlord- 
and in a parliament so largely composed of landlords this answer 
was deemed sufficient. At last, in 1870, after the Fenian panic, an act was 
passed to improve the tenants’ position. Its results were disappointing. 
Agitation recommenced; the bad seasons of 1879 and 1880 prepared the 
tenants for a revolt. The Land League appeared on the scene and organized 
this revolt for them under the nominal leadership of Mr. Parnell, but chiefly 
under the guidance of Mr. Michael Davitt ; England was at last forced to 
The result is Mr. Gladstone's Land Bill. 
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Extraordinary curiosity had been manifested to learn its provisions, which, 
it was rumored, had been so elaborately discussed and so frequently changed 
that not less than twenty-three different drafts of the bill had been successive- 
ly printed for the use of the Cabinet. But the secret was well kept until, 
two days before the date fixed for introducing the measure, one of the daily 
papers published what purported to be an abstract of it, but turned out to 


be really an abstract (apparently surreptitiously obtained) of one of these earlier 
drafts. 
bespoken long beforehand, and the attendance of members themselves was 
The 


Three days 


On the momentous evening every available gallery-seat had been 


greater than it has been at any time even during this exciting session. 
chief performer was evidently in a state of high nervous tension. 
before he had made in a speech of more than two hours’ length, full of com- 
But this effort did not 
seem to have told upon his strength, wonderful for a man past seventy-one. 


plicated figures, his financial statement for the year, 


When he rose he was cool, calm, and forcible, speaking with perhaps a shade 
The statement was 
singularly plain and business-like ; nor was it till quite the end that he al- 
lowed himself to rise from details into a strain of grave and lofty eloquence. 


more than usual of seriousness in his easy dignity. 


Similarly, the interest which the audience felt in the substance of the discourse 
was too intense to let them take much thought of its form. During two hours 
every sentence was caught up and noted with growing eagerness, men for- 
getting to cheer in the effort to follow, grasp, and apprehend the effects of 
When the 


statement was over hardly any one ventured to pronounce a judgment on it as 


the various provisions which were being unrolled before them. 
awhole. Even now, after several days, public opinion remains to some ex- 
tent in suspense, only extreme partisans having been bold enough to condemn 
it, while the vast majority are inclined to believe that it will turn out, when 
fully explained and considered, to be as satisfactory a compromise as can be 
hoped for on a subject of so much difficulty. 

Its scheme is far too complex, too full of technical details, to be capable 
of being set forth in a letter like this ; so I will only indicate generally how 
it meets the grievances already enumerated. It gives the tenant an ample 
power of selling his holding (reserving to the landlord the right of pre- 
emption at a price fixed by the court). It enables him, whenever the land- 
lord seeks to raise the rent and at any other time, to apply to the court to 
The 


landlord is prohibited from turning a tenant out of his holding except for cer- 


fix the rent to be paid, which rent is not to be altered for fifteen years. 


tain specified causes or in pursuance of the authority of the court—the court 
being throughout a local court, from which an appeal lies to a higher body 
created by the bill and called the Land Commission. Thus, what the tenants 
have demanded under the name of ‘‘the three F’s ’’—free sale, fair rents, 
fixity of tenure—are practically given, although the second is very much left 
to the discretion of the court, and the third attained by an intricate machinery 
which the Irish peasant may perhaps fail to understand. These are, indeed, 
the two obvious defects of the measure—its great complexity and the wide 
discretion it leaves to the court. Both are perhaps unavoidable, for they 
arise from the necessity of conciliating and appearing to save the rights of 
And there is 
some danger that, while the landlords may think that their present strong 


the landlord even when conceding the demands of the tenant. 


legal position has been destroyed, the Irish tenants may be too much puzzled 
by these elaborate details with which the bill bristles, and have too little con- 
fidence in the liberality of the proposed court to be really satisfied with the 
scheme. It is round these provisions that the controversy of the next few 
months is likely to rage. But the bill contains other clauses likely to be 
scarcely less useful and to be more universally welcomed—those which enable 
the Land Commission to make loans of money to tenants to aid theni in pur- 
chasing their holdings, to assist projects for the reclamation of waste lands, 
to organize or help in organizing emigration on a large scale. 
tions to be apprehended to this part of the measure is from those who fear that 


The only objec- 


this may lead not only to the wasting of public money, but to further politi- 
cal difficulties between the Government as a creditor and the peasantry as 
debtors. This, however, will become a real danger only if loans are made on 
a very large scale, a scale much larger than Mr. Gladstone seems to con- 
template. 

It is too soon yet to say how either the Conservative party or that which 
follows Mr. Parnell will behave when the second reading of the bill is taken, 
on April 25. The English landlords, of course, greatly dislike it, 
be emboldened to resist it in the House of Commons, as well as in the Lords, 
by the fact that so eminent a politician as the Duke of Argyll has, in spite of 
his personal attachment to Mr. Gladstone, quitted the Cabinet rather than be 
responsible for a measure which he thinks economically wrong and unfair. (He 
is a great land-owner in Scotland and very strict in enforcing his full legal 
rights.) On the other hand, the Irish landlords, nearly all of 
Tories, are believed to wish that the bill may pass. 
gling with their tenants ; they are depressed by having received very little 
rent for the last two years ; they fear that if they do not accept this measure 
a worse thing may befall them. Their counsels are likely to be for peace, 
and would probably prevail with the cool head of Lord Beaconsfield. But 


and may 


whom are 


They are tired of strug- 
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Lord Beaconsfield lies in great danger, and, if he should pass away, the lead- 
ership of the Tory party might devolve on rasher men. iP 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
VIENNA, April 2, 1881 
LEO DELIBES and his la:t opera have been the subject of much 


M. 


months. 


private and newspaper talk in Austria-Hungary during the last few 


g 
A week or two ago ‘ Jean de Nivelle”” was brought out at Pesth; 
and now at last, after much delay, it has also made its appearance in Vienna 
It had already been accepted for performance last October, the part of 4 
lette having been originally intended for Frau Lucca. But as it was found 
not to suit her taste or style, Frl. Bianca Bianchi was entrusted with it. Sub. 


sequently a delay was occasioned by Bianchi’s depayture for St. Petersbur 


ws 


where she remained a couple of months ; and some final postponements were 


due to the exactions of the composer, who, here as at Pesth, person ully su 


perintended the rehearsals, although he did not conduct. The procrastina- 


tions, in a word, were so numerous that some wit aptly called the opera 


** Jean der nie will.” 
Although ‘‘ Jean de Nivelle” is only a year old, having first seen the light 
at the ¢ ypera Comique at Paris on March 8, 1880, it has yet had 


Aa suceess 
very unusual in these days, having had so far over a hundred performances at 
that theatre. This fact, coupled with the numerous postponements, served to 
excite considerable interest in the work, so that the opera-house was crowded 
to the last inch on the first night. But I venture to say that at the close of 
the last act there were not half a dozen people who did not, on regaining the 


open air, feel like a lot of school-boys just released after several hours of te 


dious work, The unanimity with which, when a new opera is produced, all 
the critics denounce the libretto as silly stuff, to which the failure of the music 
must be mainly attributed, is getting to be not only monotonous but positivels 

A fact is a fact and must be 


How a man of so much taste and tact as Delibes ha 


comical, But what can the poor critics do? 


recognized as such. S 
shown himself by his music, could accept such rubbish as this joint work of 
l he re 


is not a single flash of wit in it, not the slightest dramatic motive or even con- 


MM. Gondinet and Gille and set it to music, is past comprehension, 


nection in the events; and the persons in the play talk and behave 


like 
babies. I have only succeeded in extracting from it a few hints, which, with 
some hesitation, I venture to offer to indulgent readers, 

Fean de Nivelle, the hero of the opera, has fled the court of Louis XT. in 
order to escape a matrimonial alliance with the ugly daughter of a foreign 


ambassador, He is in reality a count of Montmorency, but in the first 


act 


we meet him in the forests of Burgundy, near Armancon, disguised as a 


shepherd and with the pseudonym of Jean de Nivelle. He is known in 
these regions as a man who always runs away when he is called, or, as the 
French song, based on an historical fact, has it: 
“C'est ce ¢ hien de Jean de Nis c lle, 

Qui s’en va quand on l'appelle 
The only person whom he does not avoid is the beautiful peasant girl Ardett 
Arlette has been chosen by the sorceress Stone as the future bride of her son, 
who fortunately does not make his appearance, being kept in prison during 
the whole of the three acts for having committed theft. <Arletie, however, 
tells Stmone that she hates her son and will never consent to marry him, be- 
cause she loves the unknown shepherd. Simone in return vows to work the 
ruin of Year, whom she suspects, on account of his refined manners, of being 
the fugitive count whom two courtiers have been despatched to find and bring 


back, to be punished for running away from his bride and a 
with Burgundy. 


1 impending war 
Act the second takes place in the ducal palace at Dijon, 
whither Ar/ette has gone for some obscure reason ar other. So much, how- 
ever, seems clear, that her lover has been thrown into prison by a courtier 
named Saéadin. This courtier takes a fancy to Ar/ette, and to secure an in- 
terview with her sends her a forged letter purporting to come from Jean. 
But his plot fails, for at the critical moment ean escapes from prison and 
kills Saladin. For this he is sentenced to be hanged by the neck until dead ; 
but he prefers to die as a nobleman, and therefore tells his real name and 


birth. 


who begs him to become his ally in the war which has just been declared. In 


No sooner has he done so than he is set at liberty by Count Charolais, 


the third act we hear a good deal about this war, the outcome of it being that 
Jean secures a victory for the Burgundians, but nevertheless at the end 
passes over to the French. Louis XJ]. offers him pardon if he will return to 
Paris; but Yean having meanwhile discovered that Arlette has not broken her 
faith, as he had suspected, prefers to remain and marry her. 

So much for the story, which, be it remembered, is only advanced here 
an uncertain hypothesis, subject to correction. The bare outline of the plot 
‘spring poetry” that it is almost impossible 
The music is much better. 


is so completely covered up with 
to find it. Delibes was already previously well 
known in Vienna through his charming ballets ‘‘ Sylvia” and ‘‘ Coppelia,” 
and his opera ‘‘ Le Roi I’a dit.” 


The latter I have never heard ; but in his 
ballets the music is so thoroughly appropriate to the action that there was 
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we ing his music | rendered by Ovide Musiu. The last piece was Volkmann’s ‘‘ First Sym- 
t | phony in D Minor,” which shoulc be better known than it is, as it contrasts 
; Ni , ol favorably with most modern symphonies by the freshness of its themes, its 

tasteful instrumentation, and, above all, by elegance of form and the fact 
| his ere ' | rit re- | that the composer had the good sense to stop short as soon as he had said all 
f , ter he had to say 
I I ] \ I = 


* Phere are, of coume, mumeroes other passages thot dieple Correspondence. 





cl i ag Ponges MR. ADAMS AND MR. THURBER, 























. : | ‘ ce \ 
ae tS : tld bestow the epithet fo THE Eprror or THe NATION 
of **1 ' h, with the one exception men- Sirk: I see that in your last issue Mr. F. B. Thurber undertakes to com- 
t ( I Car- | ply with my request, that he would refer me to the passages in the reports of 
m | ra t \ atl kless the | the Massachusetts Railroad Commission in which I ‘t condemn in the strongest 
W le’s +. t! im | opera so | terms the practice of capitalizing surplus earnings.”” He sees fit, by the way, 
1 ict, | to ch the last three words between the quotation marks from ‘‘ capital- 
that ve | e the ¢ t lramati¢ | izing surplus earnings” into ‘‘ stock-watering”; thus ingeniously shifting the 
( Deli! \ never t his place. His | issue from the special one, made by me, into a (to him) more convenient 
ta for 1 Het, and to that he ought to devote his | general one. I submit that, if he pretends to quote, he should quote cor- 
pow tted the blunder cepting such | rectly. 
Nivelle.” Nor would he have undertaken | So far as the extract from the report of 1875 is concerned, I had by no 
a task to , tunately, Delibes subjected f in preparing his | means forgotten it. I wrote that passage, and thought it goodsensethen. I 
opel : . In Patis ‘* Jean de Nivelle” belongs to the categery | think it is good sense now. It does not, however, in the slightest degree help 
of 0] i , the music is interrupted by spoken dialogue. | Mr, Thurber’s case. It illustrates, indeed, rather curiously the little effect 
This dialo 1) cnan into recitative with orchestral accompaniment, | that laws prohibiting stock-watering have towards causing tariff reductions, 
which 1 t opera reat deal longer and does not add an item of | Certain roads in Massachusetts, at the time that report was prepared, made 
b t Ife has ah ) n his error, and the second performance has | full ten per cent. dividends, and then devoted their surplus net earnings to 
been | few , when the opera will appear without the reci- | construction, keeping rates up meanwhile. I pointed this out in the passage 
tat Vi m on the first night was not enthusiastic. After the | Mr, Thurber quotes, and, as commissioner, argued that in these cases all the 
fir i. After the s | the vocalists were twice | net earnings should either be divided among the stockholders of the compa- 
recalled, inh t 1 the composer; and this performance was re- | nies, or applied to tariff reductions ; but that they should not be tucked away 
peated end, It was what is called a saucecs d’estime. 1 doubt if | in new construction, That was to be paid for by issuing new capital. If, 
beat ne” n on the répertoire, either with or without | however, dividends had not been paid, or but half dividends had been paid 
recit and the rest of the net earnings had been applied to new construction, then 
| st th ison of charity concerts, or ** Musikalische | the surplus earnings, up to ten per cent. on the stock, ought to be capitalized. 
A ’ ' often called. Usually they consist of declamation | I did not perceive, however, that my arguing led to any reduction of rates. 
and ! ic, and are not very well attended. Ata con- | I think Mr. Thurber wiil have a good deal of difficulty in hunting up, in 
cert « ven for the benefit of the pension-funds of pera- | the reports signed by me, passages ‘‘condemning in the strongest terms” 
hou \ go, the principal attraction lay less in the prograr |} even stock-watering, pure and simple. However, it is not very material to 
the t \ g them were Materna, Braga, Stahl, | me, or any one else, whether he finds them or not. If it is any satisfaction to 
Ho Wal f the Royal Opera ; the pi t Hleymann, who played | him I will say at once that, with much careful search, I have failed to detect 
in} t but rather cold manner ; and two young brothers, Arnold | any perceptible effect which railroad capitalization has on railroad rates, I £ 
and } i R , Whose performance on the violin and ‘cello respectively | do not see that those rates are lower in Massachusetts, where stoc k-watering a 
was | t. But by far the most remarkable feature was the per- | has been pl ictised to no considerable extent, than they are in New York, : 
for! brah ** Liebeslieder,”’ f soprano (Minna Walter), alto | where Mr. Thurber complains of it so bitterly. It has, therefore, long been H 
(Bet ni tenor (Herr Walter), and bass (Ilerr Rokitansky), | my impression that capitalization could safely be left to regulate itself, and ‘ 
with | niment for four hands by Brahms and Hans Richter. | that tariffs were controlled by other influences. : 
These two ar 1 to live on the best of terms, in spite of the fact that the | Mr. Thurber also says: Fs 
P \) , ] ape Game af the **1f isl a . 7 
ae y asl ge Peeler : Lanne = we “ial , ‘ hig ” weak ‘Tt may be that Iam more than usually obtuse, but I cannot understand H 
well k! , and were therefore warmly applauded ; but served up one of Mr. Adams’s expressions—viz. : ‘ As a rule, in this country a fair profit & 
ei ma this tl proved somewhat monotonous, so that at the end | on capital is when a road earns net fifty per cent. above the cost of its opera- t 
the rdly sufficed for a recall. | tion; in England it is over one hundred per cent. Nor is there any exces- i 
At t t Philharmonic concert Brahms’s new ‘‘ Academische Fest- | sive profit in these figures.’ . 
it : eal ed. and showed its author in the most favorable | . — Now, does Mr, Adams mean that fifty per cent. of every hundred dollars 
; ; ia » | Of gross receipts is a fair profit in this country, and if so, how can it be that 
light. [tt ay ae ee a ae " ne Ouverture, | in England there can be over one hundred dollars net on every hundred dol- 
b i ! ‘ and obscure. What Brahms lacks is inspiration, | lars of gross receipts? If, on the other hand, he means that a road in this 
and t the preser vas furnished him by some students’ songs which | country ought to earn net thirty-three and one-third per cent. of its gross 
he | ' erture. One must not only be a great musician, one earnings, and in Europe fifty per cent. net of its gross earnings, why does he 
n lent and g thes 1 his ye as Brahms | not say so? 
h ; le to subject them to such ciever and effective treatment. | In the language quoted I meant to say exactly what I did say. Mr. Thur- 
I he no rhytl and brilliant modern instrumentation of this overture | ber had been speaking of ‘‘ ten per cent. above the cost of operation” as being 
m prelude for festive o S, I do not hesitate to | a fair profit on railroad capital. I gave him credit for understanding the mean- 
| | ng a popularity I f Weber’s and | ing of the elementary terms he used. He now says that he did not under- 
Mc . There is even a touch of humor in it—an element | stand them, but included ‘interest on the capital actually invested” as a 
W ‘ ticed in any of Brahu works. For the first | ** part of the cost of operating.” As his case now stands, then, after correc- 
tin , have I heard an audience greet a new work by Brahms with ap- | tion, Mr. Thurber considers ten per cent. above operating expenses, 7 which 
p] that from the heart and not from the faculty of esteem. Of | he includes interest on capital, a fair railroad profit. Few railroads would, I 
test work, but yet one « help wishing | fancy, object to this rule. I submit that it is not I who ‘ quibble,” but Mr. 
} em] 1 st more student-songs with | Thurber who has not yet succeeded in saying what he means. 
g \ more pict Cost of operation is, however, a perfectly well understood term in railroad 
tio nd with | parlance. It never, under any circumstances that I ever heard of, includes 
ce proval in con | interest on capital. ‘To pay interest on the capital invested in them railroads 
\\ e would ac | in this country must, on the average, earn their operating expenses and half 
“ tage which | as much, or 50 per cent., more. In England they must earn their operating 
! j | expenses and as much, or 100 per cent., more. In neither country would ten 


S ‘7 Beethov “Co rto for \ 1,” fairly per cent. above operating expenses begin even to pay interest on capital. 
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April 28, 1881] 


I fail to see how I 
could have expressed myself more clearly. 
Referring to the quotation he makes from one of the 


reports signed by 


me as a railroad commissioner, Mr. Thurber further says : 


‘¢ The above is not the only instance in which Mr. Adams has exhibited a 
short memory since he entered the service of the railroads. When the bills 
proposed by the Hepburn Committee for the prevention of railroad abuses 
were pending at Albany last winter Mr. Adams was quoted on both sides of 
the same question, and one of the speakers, in commenting on this fact, 
stated that Mr. Adams had graduated from a Massachusetts railway commis- 
sioner at four thousand dollars per year intoa pool-line commissioner at ten 
thousand dollars per year, and as a commissioner of the pooled lines he en- 
tertained very different views from those he advocated when chairman of the 


Board of Railway Commissioners of the State of Massachusetts.’ 


Passing by the question of taste involved in this style of discussion, I have 
only to confess that, during the years I have been investigating the railroad 
question, I have seen occasion to modify my views very frequently. I hope 
for quite a number of years to come, in the light of a larger knowledge and 
experience, to modify them still further from time to time. Whenever I do 
thus modify them, also, I propose on proper occasions to acknowledge the 
fact. I have not failed to do so. 
sistency’s sake to a wrong opinion, after you come to see it is wrong, is a 


Heretofore, I believe Sti king for con- 


kind of lying which is common enough ; but I can’t say I admire it. Mean- 
while, I am not aware of any particular change my opinions have under- 
gone since, as Mr. Thurber is pleased to express it, I ‘‘entered the ser- 
On the contrary, I have, while in that service, been 
very strongly confirmed in the views I had previously entertained, and, as Mr. 


vice of the railroads.” 
Thurber very well knows, openly expressed. I have, however, seen the thing 
from the other side. 

Since I have begun confessing, perhaps I may as well go on ; what I have 
to say may possibly interest other of your readers, as well as Mr. Thurber. 
What is called the railroad problem seems to me, more now than ever before, 
a thing perfectly easy of solution ; and yet one the practical solution of which 
is, under existing circumstances, hardly to be hoped for. 
the way are very obvious. 


The difficulties in 
Our laws, the political catch-words which out- 
weigh all argument, and an uninformed public opinion do not allow the rail- 
road system to follow out quietly its natural course of development, subject 
to an intelligent restraint when that development runs into essential abuses. 
We are always pounding away at it, it is true ; but generally after a crazy, 
mistaken fashion, or on some false or quite immaterial issue. The weak 
points of the system are not commonly known; the patience necessary to 
find them out is looked upon as a sign of timidity or treachery ; and thus 
every attempt at dealing with a really great and intricate subject assumes, 
soon or late, the form of a new, quack, cure-all, legislative pill. Now, in 
dealing with the railroad corporations of this country, the passionate denun- 
ciation in which the orators of the Anti-Monopoly League are wont to in- 
dulge is not going to accomplish much, Neither will the ignorant and vin- 
dictive legislation to which doubtless that denunciation willlead. That these 
will accomplish something I would not seem to deny. So, perhaps, would a 
mob hooting and throwing bricks at a fortress. They would, at least, break 
any windows there might happen to be about ; and, perchance, might bruise 
some of the garrison. That they would cause the place to surrender is pos- 
That would call for-a trained force and a 
So it is with the railroad question. 


sible, but highly improbable. 
siege, What is needed, it seems to me, 
is the continuous pressure, and the steady building up of legislation, which 
can only come through the employment of trained specialists—a class politi- 
cally despised, but of which the railroads avail themselves with good results to 
them. 

Such are the present situation and outlook, as I sce them. Mr. Thurber 
says, very frankly and characteristically, that my habit is to shape my opin- 
ions to meet the views of my employers for the time being—whether the 
public or the railroads. It is, perhaps, natural enough that he should think 
so, and I am not going to fall to scolding on that score. 
road position I now hold, however, I wiil freely acknowledge one thing: I 


As respects the rail- 


accepted it in the hope of doing something toward remedying certain glaring 
and notorious abuses in our system of railroad transportation. 
cially to discriminations and fluctuations in rates. 


I refer espe- 
My efforts in that direc- 
tion have met with only a very modified degree of success, and have not, it 
seems to me, been of great value to my employers. I should consequently 
have severed the connection long ago, had not my friend Colonel Fink, who 
is really doing a work of vast public value, over-persuaded me. The fact is, 
however, that I am so far from wishing to have any ‘temployers” at all, or 
caring for their opinions, that there is but one possible position connected 
with the working out of this railroad problem which I covet. I should like 
for the next ten years to represent the United States officially in the discus- 
sion which ought to take place ; just as, during ten of the last twelve years, I 
represented Massachusetts. There would then be, so far as I, at least, 
should be concerned, no terrible grapple with a great monopoly—no life-and- 
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This was what I said ; and this was what I meant to say. 
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death struggle for popular liberty—nothing, I fancy, even remote 
bling that sort of thing, There would, though, be a good many 





ly resem- 

tedious 
investigations—a great deal of rather intricate discussion—the gradual expo- 
sure of a large number of abuses ; and, finally, some very prosaic suggestions 


of laws calculated to correct them. It seems 


ae | 


sod and thunder is a 
little out of place here, though I dare say it may serve its purpose 
party leader almost in despair in his long hunt 


to me 
for a 
after a taking political issue, 

I have no idea that either through myself, or any others more or less com- 
SUC | The dislike and 


distrust, not to say the contempt, felt for all specialists and specialist work in 


petent than I, the course I have indicated will b 





our political circles is so marked that it is ten to one the country wil! have to 
wallow through this difficulty, as it has wallowed through so many others, 
Fortunately it is strong, and, when it comes to wallowing, has an enormous 
staying power. The process, however, is not an edifying one. But, as 
things are now going, it is the railroads 


of the railroad problem. 


themselves which will force an issue 
In doing so, however, they would be much aided 
by a stronger and more wisely-directed Government action. Indeed, their 
chief present difficulty is that the outside pressure, at 
coastant, which would compel the correction cf those internal public abuses 


once intelligent and 





of their system from which they aie themselves the greatest suflerers—this 
healthy outside pressure they do not now feel. 


run riot, 


Consequently, they are apt to 
They also, however, will doubtless walk Mean- 
while, the net result of that “ graduation” of mine from one side to the other 
of this issue, to which Mr. Thurber so pleasantly refers, has been to afford 
me, at any rate, a new illustration of old Oxenstiern’s famous aphorism in re- 
gard to the amount of wisdom with which the world is governed. 


w through somehow, 





Chat, per- 
haps, is not much to get after going so far; but it is something 
Mr. Thurber will have to excuse me from any further discussion 


I C. F. Apams, JR. 


fam, etc., 


Quincy, April 23, 1881. 


THE RAILROADS AND THE STATE. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Str: I have been a careful reader of the .Vasion for ten years, and, the ugh 
by no means always agreeing with its conclusions, its discussions of important 
t. But I 
confess that its articles in the last two numbers on the Rail 


public questions have always commanded 





iv highest respe must 
oads and the 


Anti-Monopoly League have surprised me. These articles seem to me very 





ny IT have ever read in your 
I do not mean to be impertinent by asking a few questions 


Ing 
} 


paper. 


Are not the sovereign powers of the State held by it in trust for the good 
of the whole people? If they are, can they be anything other than pudlie 
property, even though delegated, for convenience, to a private individual or 
corporation? And would not the individual or corporation be bound to wield 
the sovereign powers delegated, primarily, in that interest for which they 
exist? Could they not, consistently with enlightened governmental policy, be 
called to account fora failure to do so? Will the ation deny that the emi- 
nent domain and the right to take toll are sovereign powers and can never be 
exercised solely or primarily in a private interest ? 

If they cannot, when a private corporation attempts so to exercise them, 
weversion as if Smith fed his 
a law to restrain such an exer- 
cise be more a law in restraint of robbery than in restraint of trade? When 
Brown takes advantage of Smith’s necessities and exacts more than lawful 


or does so exercise them, is it not as much a « 
cattle with Brown's fodder? And would not 


interest, itis usury, The law limiting the rate for the use of money is a usury 


law. But is a law which restrains Brown from first taking Smith’s money, 
and then making Smith pay him a high rate of interest on his own money, a 
usury law? Is a law forbidding a railroad company, through the indirect 
but most effectual means of discrimination, fr 
tion $1,000 of Smith’s money to Brown 


straint of a criminal brokerage ? 


ym transferring for a considera- 
, 2 law in restraint of trade or in re- 

Now, I am just crazy enough (and am willing to take the odium of being 
thought so) to believe that if Mr. Vanderbilt and his freight agents do this 
kind of. things, d0¢# the agents and Mr. Vanderbilt ought to suffer fine and 
imprisonment for a violation of the primary laws of property and of society. 
And I, for one of the Anti-Monopolists, prefer to look to the State of New 
York rather than Mr. Fink's grace to protect my rights. In this position I 
do not overlook the importance and difficulty of the economic questions 
involved in railway management.—Very respectfully, 

Robert P, HARLow. 
New York, April 25, 1881. 


[To the first five questions we cheerfully answer yes, and put one of 
our own—What of it? If our correspondent means to convey the idea 
that the State has delegated “sovereign powers” to the railroads, we 


deny it. No corporation has, to our knowledge, in this country exercised 
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» power of “eminent domain” or of “taking tolls.” Consequently, 
» know of no corporation which has been guilty of a “ conversion,” 
fodder to feed his cattle. The 


sion of the State to effect a compulsory pur- 


ke Smith's use of Brown's railroads 


fair price, 

‘ con- 
* money they collect from passengers and freight is not 
transportation, such 


When they made their lines no 


remuneration fo as has always 


been furnished by common carriers. 


one was compelled to use them unless he pleased, or is now compelled ; 
on the other hand, Smith, in feeding his cattle with Brown's fodder, 
understand the transaction, guilty either of simple theft 


He took the fodder without any color of 


was, if we 
or of robbe ry vz él armzs. 
right, and never offered anything in payment for it. The law which 
restrained Brown from first taking Smith’s money and then mak- 
(Smith) 


exactly, but 


interest on it, would not, it seems to us, be 


a statute making robbery an indictable 
Brown 


ing him 


pay 
law” 
offence. Such a 
makes Smith pay him interest on the money already stolen, except by 


If he collects the interest 


a “usury 


law exists in every civilized state. How 
fresh acts of violence, we fail to perceive. 
by violence he is undoubtedly liable to a fresh indictment and a sepa- 


rate sentence. We cannot, without seeing more than our correspond- 
ent’s very compendious summary of it, say whether a law “ restraining 
a railroad company from giving Brown some of Smith’s money would 
be a law in restraint of trade, orin restraint of criminal brokerage.” If 
Smith owed the money to Brown we should say it was a law in restraint 
of trade, while if the railroad held the money as stakes in a gambling 
transaction it might be a law in restraint of criminal brokerage. We 
do not exactly understand, either, what “the kind of things” is for 
which our correspondent wishes to send Mr. Vanderbilt and his agents 
to jail. If they have been giving Brown's fodder to Smith’s cattle, or 
have been helping Brown to rob Smith of money, and then rob him 
again of more money on the grotesque plea that he was bound to pay 
interest on what he had already lost, we think they ought to suffer a 


long term of imprisonment at hard labor.—ED. NATION. | 


THE BESSEMER STEEL MONOPOLY. 
To THE EpITor oF THE NATION : 

Sir: I would call the attention of Mr. Thurber and the Anti-Monopoly 
League to a monopoly much more real than the so-called railroad monopoly 
about which they are so much exercised. I refer to the manufacture in this 
country of Bessemer steel rails, of which I will briefly state the following 
facts : 

This important industry is in the hands of but eleven companies, and is 
rendered a veritable monopoly by a double protection; it being protected 
against domestic competition by a number of patents held by the Pneumatic 
Steel Association, of which these eleven corporations are stockholders, and 
against foreign competition by a tariff of $28 per ton, amounting at the pre- 
sent price of English rails to about 85 percent. Against our patent laws in 
general—although believing them to need much improvement—I will say no- 
But such a tariff on an article of prime necessity and one already pro- 


thing. 
The revenue to the Government is 


tected by patents is simply iniquitous. 
small, and would be nothing were it not for the fact that the capacity of the 
Bessemer mills is not equal to the present demand. In fact, a few years ago 
(1 think 1878) no steel rails were imported, the Government thus getting no 
income from this source, while the 
to starvation wages, and the country had to pay nine million dollars more for 
of the 
fourinterested parties, the Government, the consumer, the employee, and the 


Was 


employees of the steel-mills were reduced 
its steel rails than it could have bought the same rails for abroad. So, 


manufacturer, the last only was in the slightest degree benefited. 
there ever anything more selfish and indefensible ? 

But all has not heen told. While enjoying a complete monopoly of the 
home market under the paternal protection of a tariff ranging from 85 to 125 
per cent., the Bessemer steel manufacturer, quite forgetful of other home 
industries, has been importing in large quantities Spanish, African, and 
other foreign ores, the ore-mining industry being looked after to the extent 
only of a tariff of 20 per cent. ad valorem. : 

Now, railroads are not protected either by patent or tariff laws, and 
If the New York 
Central or any other railroad is making an undue profit on a watered capital, 
there is no legal obstacle to Mr. Thurber and his friends building a compet- 
ing road with bona-fide capital and making still greater profits. But should 


wherein the monopoly consists is past my comprehension. 


The Nation. 
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Mr. Thurber, attracted by the enormous profits of the Bessemer steel ring, 
determine to build a competing steel-rail mill, he would, I think, learn the 
meaning of the word monopoly.—Yours truly, Como, 
PHILLIPSBURG, N. J., April 19, 1281 


AND THE APACHE WAR, 


THE NATION: 


ARMY DRUNKENNESS 


To THE Epiror ot 
In the Vation of the 7th ult. there isa communication signed ‘‘ W.,” 


asking for information about the matter of drunkenness and the cause of the 


SIR: 


Apache war. 

Now, sir, that disastrous outbreak of the Chief Victorio, and all of its 
sequent horrors, were unquestionably brought about by the bad conduct of 
a drunken lieutenant of a negro regiment. //e was court-martialled, but not 
until a long time after the offence, and until public clamor long continued de- 
manded it, and his conviction did not take place until he appeared before the 
court several times drunk. During the progress of his trial he was arrested 
on the street by the civil authorities of Santa Fé for disorderly conduct. He 
would have been screened had his conduct not been so infamous subsequent 
to the main offence as to put him beyond the pale of sympathy of a false es- 
prit de corps. 

But, beyond the initial crime of causing Victorio’s rebellion, a much greater 


outrage upon the rights and security of the innocent settlers was the imbe- 
The 
chief was never subdued until he went into Mexico, and there was crushed 
His contempt for the colored soldiers and their offi- 


cile and useless manner in which the war was carried on against him. 


by General Terrésas. 
cers engendered a reckless impunity that made him an easy prey to the 
Mexicans. . 

Mr. Hayes is unjustly held accountable for the reinstatement of drunken 
officers convicted by court-martial. The remission of these sentences was nearly 
always, as the general orders will show, an answer to a prayer by the courts 
themselves fora mitigation of their sentences. The frontiersmen make no sweep- 
ing charges against the Army; because there are regiments and regiments, 
and officers and officers, as we all know. After the war there was a popular 
clamor that induced the Government to promote many men from the ranks. 
The colored regiments, until the later drafts from West Point, were officered 
in that way and from civil life, and the former is the worse method of the 
two, 

Some officer stated in a letter to your paper a year ago that his objection 
to this class of officers was, they were so self-assertive. I suppose an Eng- 
lish translation of this remark is that they were overbearing and coarse in 
manner. The frontiersman’s objection is not so refined, but that they have 
failed in the sagacity and energy necessary to successful partisan warfare. 
While this colored regiment has been here these Indians have scourged us, 
verily, as a scourge of God. The untold torments of the settler became more 
and more unendurable, until the Mexicans in protecting themselves protect- 
ed us. 

One thing, however, I will say in conclusion. 
the Academy have by long odds made the best, in every way the most suc- 
cessful, Indian fighters. Whatever may be the cause, whether it is the result 
of the mental gymnastic from the curriculum there, or their physical training, 
or their being better material ad origine, one thing is undeniable—they have 
adapted themselves to the peculiar necessities of the case ; they have master- 
ed the strategy of the Indian sooner, been more persistent in following him, 
and encountered him with more vis and verve. This much I must say. | 


The young officers from 


could say no less. 

Pardon the length of this, for I have no time to make it shorter. 
necessarily write currente calamo. RANCHERO. 
StLver City, New Mexico, April 17, 1881. 


THE NEGRO AT THE SOUTH. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Having had occasion to travel somewhat widely in the Southern 
States during the past two winters, it may not be amiss for me to say that, so 
far as I have been able to judge, after much careful enquiry and observation, 
the condition of the Southern negro and his relation to the whites are much 
more promising than the average of communications to Northern newspa- 
pers would indicate. I may be wrong in my estimate, but I feel very sure 
that nowhere has any ignorant peasantry made such progress within so short 
a time as have these negroes ; nor have a poor peasantry anywhere been so 
encouraged and aided in their progress by the more fortunate classes about 
them. 

I do not mean to say that there is not yet a vast deal of ignorance, bru- 
tality, and sullenness, nor that by any means a majority of the whites regard 
the negro with special friendliness ; but I think I see an improvement in this 
respect even within the space of a single year. I have talked with persons 
of all classes, and in such a manner as not to lead people to talk for effect ; 
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and, so far as I can see, the opinion of all whose opinion is of value and 
whose influence is important is one not only of sympathy and hopefulness, 
but of actual pride in the result cf their home-efforts for the improvement of 
the blacks. Repeatedly have I been told that the negroes of that particulai 
locality were ‘‘the best class of working people in the world.” Testimony 
is uniform as to their increasing industry and thrift, their pride in the educa- 
tion of their children and in the ownership of their homes, as well as in sug- 
cess in their little agricultural enterprises. It is said on every hand that, 
while the race has not improved in the matter of chastity—a virtue mainly 
unknown to it—they have improved in every other respect, being ambitious 
for the possession of property and giving great evidence of self-respect. 1 
may have taken a wrong impression in the matter, but the uniformity of the 
testimony of others and my own observation indicate that I right. 
Not the least hopeful feature of the matter is the spirit of the whites of all 
classes regarding it, and regarding the introduction of those habits of thrift 
and tolerance and personal industry and enterprise which are seen to have 
been so effective at the North. 


am 


If only politics could be suspended for five 
years the country would unite itself on a most secure basis. 
Gro. E. WARING, Jr. 
Newport, R. L., April a1, 1881 


Notes. 


(; INN & HEATH publish immediately ‘ Wood-Working Tools ; How to 
J Use Them,’ a manual prepared for the Industrial School Association of 
Boston. 
illustrated in a very original way by drawings made after photographs exhibit- 
Dodd, Mead & Co. will 
reprint Rawlinson’s ‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ with the illustrations, in a hand- 


It is the result of much practical experience and criticism, and is 





ing the proper attitude in the several operations. 
some manner. They have also in preparation a student’s edition of Liibke’s 


‘History of Art,’ at a reduced price. An American edition of Dr. Emil 





Holub’s ‘Seven Years in South Africa’ will be issued by Houghton, Mifllin 
& Co, in two octavo volumes, with maps and many illustrations. 





—A pictu- 
resque history of Rhode Island, by a graduate of Brown University, is an- 
nounced by J. A. & R. A. Reid, Providence. Dr. J. 
bull has in preparation a very valuable ‘ List of Indian Names of Rivers, 


Hammond Trum- 








Mountains, and other Localities in Connecticut, with Interpretations.’ 
In our obituary notice of the late William Beach Lawrence we overlooked 
the fact, which we had previously reported, that the fourth volume of his 
French work on International Law (‘Commentaire sur les Eléments du 
Droit International’) appeared last October (New York: F, W. Christern). 
(ha Bes 
the Sanitary Engineer) comprises a series of twelve lectures originally de- 


——Mr. Edward S. Philbrick’s ‘ American Sanitary Engineering’ 


livered before the School of Industrial Science in Boston, and partly pub- 
lished already in technical periodicals. They treat of Ventilation, Drainage, 
and Plumbing, and contain, especially in what relates to plumbing, some 
very good practical suggestions. Much of the matter, particularly in 
the earlier lectures, might have been omitted, we think, without impairing 
the value of the book.——Part XIII. of Dr. Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians’ (Macmillan) extends from J. R. Planché to Hans Richter. 
The great names embraced in it are those of Pleyel, Porpora, Purcell, Raff, 
and Rameau ; the more interesting general articles are polka, programme, 
programme-music, quartet, recitative, and requiem, in which last is given in 
brief the curious story of Mozart’s ‘ Last Requiem.’ Parts g and 10 of 
Ebers’s ‘ Egypt’ (Cassell, Petter & Galpin) continue the account of Cairo, 
with the usual wealth of illustrations. The International News Co. are 
agents for the United States of ‘ Letts’s Popular Atlas,’ of which six parts 
have appeared, 
scriber is not committed to an indefinite series : 
moment. 
cution, they serve well the common needs of reference, at a price per map of 
ten cents. 








The whole number contemplated is not stated, but the sub- 
he may discontinue at any 
Though not of the first order of excellence, in accuracy or in exe- 


The United States will ultimately be represented in detail on a 
scale befitting its importance and not customary in foreign atlases. Scrib- 
ner & Welford are the American publishers of the sixth edition of Stormonth’s 
*Etymological and Pronouncing English Dictionary,’ a handy and compact 
work, following the German example in its word-groupings as well as in fine- 
ness of type, of which weak eyes should beware. The supplement to this 
edition will reward comparison with those to Webster and Worcester.——]J. 
W. Bouton will receive subscriptions for Walter Crane’s ‘ The First of May: 
a Fairy Masque’—upwards of fifty designs, reproduced from the original 
drawings by Goupil’s photogravure. There will be 500 copies only, on India 
paper, in first and second proofs, and numbered. Mr. Bouton is also the 
American publisher of a fac-simile of Dame Juliana Berners’s ‘ Boke of Saint 
Albans,’ a treatise on the art of hunting (1486). From the Government 
Printing-Office has just appeared the Second Report of the U. S. Entomo- 
logical Commission, whose labors have already been so productive of good 








The Nation. 





and so creditable to American science. It covers the years 1878-79, and is 


well supplied with charts and illustrations. At the end will be found a 


bibliography of some of the literature concerning destructive locusts, by B. 


Pickman Mann. Dr. Packard's study of the brain of the locust, for which 
he manifests a certain respect, is a noticeable 


le feature of this 
Ancient Geogra- 
} 


report 
\ condensed English version of H. Kiepert’s ‘ Manual of 
phy * has been made, with the author's careful revision, for the use of school 
The latitude of 


the difficult 


(Macmillan, 12mo, pp. 309). abridgment ought to have en- 


sured an idiomatic translation, but sentence introducing the 


account of Armenia (§ 75 of the ‘ Lehrbuch,’ § 44 of the ‘ Manual’) is an 
bs 


instance to the contrary. An index of names is a ré&Al improvement upon the 


-To the catalogue of the Exhtbition of American Etchings now to 





original, 
be seen at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts Mr. S. R. Koehler has prefixed 
an account of the history, process, and function of etching which makes it an 
instructive vade-mecum for visitors. 


—A novel periodical has been launched at Bangor, Maine, by the au- 


thor of the ‘*Q. P. Indexes,” entitled the AZonograph. It is a fortnightly 
publication, in paper covers, ranging from four pages to twenty-two in the six 
numbers before us, each of which, save one, is provided with a special index 
The subjects are as follows: ‘* France ; its Growth and Consolidation,” by 
E. A. Freeman; ‘* The Countess of Albany, Charles Edward, and Alfiert 

‘* The Venetian Inquisition” ; ‘* Herder, Goethe, and Carl August,” by Karl 
Hillebrand; ‘‘ Cleopatra”; ‘* Puritan and Cromwellian England.” The 
peculiarity of some of these monographs is that they are not derived from 4 


single source, but are pieced from several, without quotation-marks but with 


believe, 


due acknowledgment. The editor contemplates; we introducing 


French and German translations if his scheme meets with the requisite sup 
port, and this manifestly depends on the judgment displayed in his selec- 


tion of articles ‘‘ which unite scholarly accuracy with literary merit.”’ So fat 
as the scope of these is concerned, time will show how wide a class will find 
their interest in the A/onograph ; but the quality will, we apprehend, cer 
tainly approve itself and make the periodical worth preserving. It is both 
The series is neatly and attractively 
P. Index” 


the type and add to the cover some hint of the contents. 


continuously and separately paged. 


‘ lo 
tO eniarge 


printed, but we Hope that prosperity will enable ‘ Q. 
—Among the illustrated articles in the May Scriémer Mr. John Muir's 
and Mr. William H. Gilder’s ‘*‘ Among the 


Esquimaux with Schwatka ” Colonel Waring’s 
‘Sanitary Condition of New York,” with its instructive map, will be read 


**Wild Sheep of the Sierra” 
are decidedly worth reading. 
anyhow. It stops short of the remedy, which is promised in a later number, 
but has two grains of comfort : our sewers are not so defective as they might 
be, and more danger arises from house-plumbing, which can be rectified. A 
perennial topic, ‘‘ The Mutineers of the Bounty,” is treated by a native lady 
who formed one of the party that recolonized Pitcairn’s Island from Norfolk 
Island. 


of ‘‘ Artemus Ward ; his Home and Family,” invests a commonplace charac- 


The narrative hardly meets one’s expectations. Mr, Seitz’s account 


ter with no new interest. Sir Julius Benedict reviews agreeably the career 
of Jenny Lind, and recalls the well-forgotten fact of her extraordinarily wide 
musical knowledge and thorough training. ‘‘ It would be almost impossible 
nowadays,” he says, ‘‘ to name a vocalist able to read at sight the most diff- 
cult compositions, to remember strains of irregular rhythm and perform them 
immediately as if she had herself created them.” Mr. Closson has engraved 
beautifully a portrait of Jenny Lind from a daguerreotype, and another four 
de force of this kind is Mr. Cole’s head of Carlyle. Mr. Emerson's ‘* Im- 


pressions of Thomas Carlyle in 1848” are calculated to puzzle thoroughly 





the present generation in their search after the nature of the Scotch ph 
sopher’s doctrine and the source of his power over their fathers, On the other 
hand, Mr. Saintsbury, who passes judgment on Carlyle’s literary work, un- 
derrates the intelligence of his audience when he writes: ‘‘It was a great 
characteristic of Mr. Carlyle himself that he never spoke with insufficient 
knowledge. It is a characteristic of some of his imitators that they never 
speak with knowledge that is sufficient.” That this writer himself, by the 
way, speaks as a critic with sufficient knowledge we readily allow, on his own 
representation ; but while we admire the only Englishman besides John Mor- 
ley who has read Diderot’s works from a to izzard, we do not feel that this 
quite settles the question of the superiority of Carlyle’s estimate of Diderot 
over M. Scherer’s. 


—The May Zifpincott’s contains three illustrated articles: an historical 
and descriptive paper on ‘‘ Granada and the Alhambra”; the second instal- 
ment of Dr. Oswald's ‘‘ Zoilogical Curiosities ” Series, on the Sloth, which 
is good popular science ; and a paper on ‘‘ Oyster Culture,” which calls atten- 
tion to the increasing exhaustion of American oyster-beds, and describes the 
system of artificial culture successfully employed in France. Some one makes 
a transcript of Mme. Jaubert’s reminiscences, and ‘* The Truth about Florida” 
is told by Louise Seymour Houghton, who has apparently the authority of 
experience and draws a line between enthusiasm and detraction, The serial 


**Craque O’Doom”’ is fairly launched with an impossible hero in the mis- 








‘The 





shapen person of a dwarf whose nickname gives the title to the story, < nd an 
ainbitious ‘‘ poor white” heroine who discharges the duties of an occasional 

in tl family w h Craque O’Doom is visiting. Of three short 

the most pretentious is ‘In Search of Soul,” by A. Gray, whose 
n i 1 rather platitudinous variant of ‘Undine’ and ‘The Marble 
kau fhe man in this instance seeks a soul by marriage, but having mis- 
e! y failed, learns that he must gain it by self-sacrifice, and then succeeds. 
Among other topics, ‘*‘ The President’s Policy ” is discussed in ‘‘ Our Monthiy 
Gossip.”” The writer, who expresses himself temperately, is somewhat given 
to vaticination, and sees in the present situation another rising of the moral 
sentiment of the country which is likely to break up the Republican party. 
He thinks, too, that, however admirable General Garfield might be as the 
head of a homogeneous party, this new movement will have ‘‘no use” for 


his policy will represent the preliminary ‘‘ eddy of conflicting 
| I ) ; g 


him, and that 
currents.” ‘This is a fair summary of his ariicle, which, however, is designed 


iate fully the President’s merits, 





‘* American Stained Glass” is a subject that has been awaiting popular 
; more, and Mr. R. BR 
petent and evidently an enthusiastic writer, begins a series of papers upon it 


Except for this and the news sum- 


iordan, who is apparently a com- 


expo ition for a year or 


in the American Art Review for April. 
mary there is nothing noteworthy in the text of the number, unless it be worth 


rd seems to be 


a geniality 


We 
‘an artist of a 


noting that the Review's critical standa acquiring 
the product of more maturity than the Aeziew can 
have Mr. 
spiritual turn of mind,”’ 
which has now a quaint iook ; another on Munkacsy, who is said 


usually yet boast. 
in article on I{untington, in which he is called ‘ 


accompanied by Casilear’s engraving of the painter’s 


** Sibyl,” 
to be ‘‘one of the few painters who, like the ideal poet, are born not made,” 


and, ‘‘as Pope is said to have lisped in numbers, as Giotto traced his earliest 


studies in the sand,” to have begun to draw when a carpenter’s apprentice ; 


and a note on the etchings of Mr. C. F. Kimball, beginning: ‘‘ We are 
startled cccasionally by phenomena which seem to have no cause. <A display 


of skill, without a previous course of adequate training, . . springing up 
suddenly before us fully equipped, as Minerva sprang from the head of 


Jupiter— these are enigmas which we cannot unravel,” and so on before we 


even get to Mr. Kimball. All this is of the essence of that perfunctory 
writing upon art which we should think it would pay the Review to protest 
against. It is, in importance, of a piece with Mr. Hamerton’s occasional 


naivete, such as the following, in a note to the etched head of an elephant by 
M~. Heyweod Hardy, in the April /oertfolie : *‘ An elephant is a perfectly 
harmonious piece of construction, and so is a gazelle ; yet the proportions in 


the two cases are as unlike as they possibly can be, Except the horns, all the 
parts of the gazelle ex The March 


number of the same journal, we may mention here, contains an admirable re- 


t in the elephant ; but how differently!” 


production by Am wnd-Durand of Diirer’s ‘‘ St. Jerome,” which is worth hav- 


ing. In the first three numbers of the new volume of the £/cher, the other 
English art journal devoted to etching, which we have just received, there is 
nothing to remark unless it be an elaborate but rather undecided figure of 
‘© A Halberdier,” etched by G. W. Rhead, and inspired by Burgkmair’s 
The A/agazsine of Art (Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co.) is really now and then the most interesting of art journals in English, 


‘¢ Triumph of Maximilian I.” 
though it has absolutely no standard of selection. ‘The April number has a 
fragmentary but intelligent sketch of Bonnat, accompanied by his portrait and 
wood-cuts of two of his pictures. 


--The late James T. Fields, who died on Sunday in his sixty-fifth year, 
had rendered valuable services to American literature, besides having done 
something towards decorating its lighter departments himself. He held inti- 
mate personal relations with a very wide circle of men of letters here and 
abroad, whose books were published by the firm of which he became a mem- 
ber at an early age. hese relations he contrived to make subservient to the 
interests of literature with a very happy tact, and at a period which was of 
great importance to American letie’s and the spread of general literary cul- 
ture in this country. It is to be inferred from his own causerie about Haw- 
thorne, for example, that but for his insistence and confidence in its merit 
‘The Scarlet Letter’ would have got no further than the manuscript, with 
which Hawthorne was himself disgusted. He also found in his acquaintance 
an inexhaustible fund upon which to draw for the entertainment of lyceum 
audiences and readers of his ‘ Yesterdays with Authors,’ and similar personal 
gossip very agreeable to the mass of the magazine-reading public, whose 
He edited the 
Atlantic Monthly with success for a number of years, and several other lite- 


tastes he understood very well and very sympathetically. 


rary ventures, such as a collection of the works of De Quincey, and, con- 
jointly with Mr. E. P. Whipple, ‘A Family Library of English Poetry, from 
Chaucer to the Present Time.’ At different times he published no fewer than 
four small volumes of verse, some of which had a light humorous or pathetic 
character that gave them some popularity, and won for them warm praise 


from competent contemporary criticism. 
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—Mr. Joseffy’s last concert at the Academy of Music was one of the plea. 
st musical occasions of the season. He had secured the assistance of 
and the whole of the Philharmonic orchestra, and displayed ex. 


The most interest. 





Mr. Thomas 
cellent judgment in the arrangement of his programme. 
ing number was Liszt’s Second Concerto in E major, a composition not often 
heard in public. His First Concerto in E flat is the picce de résistance of every 
ambitious pianist, but the less dazzling work requires a command of technical 
Mr. Joseffy gave another ad- 
mirable rendering of Schumann’s concerto and several solo pieces, among 
which an Aria di Balletto by Gluck, arranged by Joseffy, and Tausig’s bril- 
liant version of Weber's ‘‘ Invitation a la Valse’ were the most noticeable, 

‘he orchestral numbers included Mozart's ‘‘ Jupiter Symphony,” the Intro- 
duction to Wagner’s *‘ Tristan und Isolde,” and Berlioz’s bright overture ‘* Le 


Carnaval Romain.” 


difficulties possessed by few living virtuosi. 


—The season of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society came toa close on 
Saturday last. The performance opened with a long selection from Gluck’s 
part, and was supported by 
Schu- 


mann’s charming ‘‘ Gipsey Life,” for soli, chorus, and orchestra, was the most 


‘* Orpheus,” in which Miss Cary took the solo 
the large chorus which Mr. Thomas organized during the winter. 


attractive feature of the programme; an old Latin hymn of the sixteenth 
century, ‘‘ Salve Regina,” in the @ c2pella style, was also very well executed 
by the chorus. The instrumental numbers included Beethoven’s ‘* Pastoral 
Symphony ” and Saint-Saéns’s picturesque ‘‘ Suite Algérienne.” 

—The latest publication of the English Dialect Society on ‘‘ Leicestershire 
Words, Phrases, and Proverbs” (Triibner) is one of the most interesting of the 
series of original glossaries, both in consequence of and apart from the fact 
that Leicestershire ‘‘ has contributed more than any of our living dialects to 
the formation of our present standard English,” on which the Introduction 
dwells. In the chapters on the pronunciation of this dialect it is remarked 
that ‘‘ 77 is inserted or omitted in a highly miscellaneous manner, but its in- 
A strong emphasis 
often develops an aspirate where it is latent in ordinary converse. ‘It’s a 
o’d un’ is an assertion which if controverted would be repeated in the form 
‘ Hit his a ho’d un.’ In the chapter on literature we read: ‘*‘ None of the 
Leicestershire writers, however, are so rich in illustrations of the Leicester- 
shire dialect as Shakspere and Drayton, while in our own time by far its best 
literary exponent is the Warwickshire author of ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘ Middle- 
Under local nomenclature: ‘‘ The ‘ ingtons,’ the ‘tons’ and the 
; and the ‘hams,’ are strewn thick and threefold over 
Charnwood Forest ‘lies 
in a clearly-defined ring-fence of ‘ tons’ and ‘ bys,’ while within the ring not 
‘by’ is to be found except where it is intersected by an 
Almost the same may be said of Leicester Forest.” A 
Some of the gems of the glossary are: Belong, 


sertion is far less common than its omission. . . . 


march,’ ”’ 
, 


‘stons,’ the ‘ worths 


all the land except within the forest boundaries.” 
, 
a single ‘ton’ nor 
ancient highway. 
list of local names is added. 
a word generally used in a sense opposite to the ordinary, and always without 
the preposition—e.g., ‘‘ Hi, mister! d’yo belong this ere ombreller?” Sos- 
worth man, applied by players to the knave at cards, with sarcastic allusion 
to the inhabitants of the next town or village. ‘‘ At Bosworth it would gene- 
rally be, ‘ Theer’s a Hinckley man!’ Calf-lick for cowlick. 
Chip out, to fall out or quarrel ; not the contrary of our slang chipin. Rile, 
to irritate: ‘‘ This is not an imported Yankeeism,” any more than the excla- 
mation ‘‘ Aly gosh!” Sack: ‘‘to ‘sack,’ or ‘ give the sack,’ is to discharge, 
and to ‘ get the sack,’ to be discharged from any function, office, or situation.” 
Society: ‘‘In the Methodist Connexion ‘to be in society’ is equivalent to 
being a Wesleyan ””—e.g., ‘‘ Mrs. Stroker is a member of socie¢y, but her hus- 
band is a worldly-minded man.” //adley, or head-ley, is equivalent to adland, 
The 
eighth annual report of the Society shows a prosperous condition, though an 
The treasurer is George Milner, Esq., 


and so on.” 


‘ 


a division of a ploughed field at right angles to the main ploughing. 


enlarged membership is still desirable. 
Moston, Manchester. 

—The practical usefulness to the stage or the studio of Racinet’s ex- 
haustive ‘Costume’ has been several times pointed out in these pages, and 
we see no slackening of the author’s hand as the work progresses. The term 
exhaustive, however, can hardly apply to a treatment of documents that seem 
to approach infinity, and we have given over the search for any evidence of 
waning resources, surmising only that an author thus equipped may reach the 
end of his volumes with the burden of a budget unrelieved. The work is 
now half done, and the tenth section is about as rich as its predecessors. All 
of the archeology of the painter Leys, and more, seems revealed in the pho- 
tographic reproductions of Jost Amman’s studies of society in the sixteenth 
century, where knights, hunters, burghers, pages, bankers, goldsmiths, and 
lawyers, with their ladies, ride after each other in Chaucerian procession, An 
earlier age reveals its uncomfortable furniture, as the throne of Dagober:, 
still preserved with the St. Denis treasure, of which the successive restora- 
tions are learnedly noted in the text. This same seat is found in a neighbor- 
ing plate copied from a thirteenth-century source, where Philip the Hardy is 


seen sitting in it. Philip the Fair (1285), from his tomb, and John I. of 
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Brittany (1217), clothed in a mantle entirely covered with his family blazon, 
as seen on a window at Chartres, reveal quaint and true costumes for the 
historical painter, and Isabeau of Bavaria (1385) and her contemporaries 
show almost a dozen forms of the horned head-dress, or Aensin, which the 
wives of Crusaders copied from the Druse women of Lebanon. One very 
elaborate plate represents 2 Flemish chamber of the fifteenth century, froma 
Louvre picture formerly attributed to Lucas of Leyden, and the details are 
annotated in the text with a learning which no commentary on the picture as 
a picture ever embodied. Indeed, the erudition of M. Racinet is fascinat- 
ing, and descends from the time of Cheops down to the Zulu war without 
fatigue, the dozen pages devoted to the score of African illustrations being a 
The tidbits of 
the bric-a-brac hunter are scattered profusely by the artist and nursed sapient- 
ly by the editor—Italian carved stirrups, Gothic beds, Asiatic jewelry faith- 


remarkably hopeful costume-study where no costume exists. 


fully copying that of Schliemann, and whatever makes the collector glad. 
The prints, as heretofore, are missal-like illuminations in gold and colors, 


The work, issued in Paris by Firmin-Didot, is represented here by Bouton. 


—We have received two brochures—‘ Petéfi’s Eperjesi Vérpad (Die Blut- 
bank von Eperies 1687)’ and ‘Camoéns in Deutschland ’—pertaining to one of 
the most individual of serial publications, the Fontes Comparationis Litterarum 
Universarum, edited by Drs. Meltzl and Brassai, of Klausenburg, Transyl- 
vania. This series consists of amplified reprints of articles previously pub- 
lished in the Acta Comparationis, etc., a polyglot semi-monthly under the 
same management, devoted to that MWedtéiteratur for which Goethe generally 
stands as sponsor. The prospectus, itself of a polyglot nature, informs us 
that the Acta accepts contributions ‘‘in any language” and relating to any 
literature, to ‘‘chansons, contes, proverbes, I¢gendes, superstitions, devi- 
nettes et autres traditions de tous les peuples,” as a French clause states it ; 
the only condition being that contributions in ‘* exotic” idioms must be accom- 
panied with an interlineary version in one of the eleven standard languages of 
the Acéa. 
thus distinguished, but of the treatises so far reprinted in the Fovées thirteen 
are in German, four in French, two in English, and two in Hungarian ; 
though it is proper to state that in some cases, such as Thorsteinsson’s ‘ Islain- 
dische Volkslieder,’ and Meltzl’s ‘ The Black Wodas : an inedited Gypsy Bal- 
lad,’ the original text is published together with the translation. Of the other 
themes treated in the Fontes we may mention Dora d’Istria’s ‘La Pocsie des 
Persans sous les Khadjars’; Podhorszky’s ‘Ein Volksepos der Steinzeit’ 
(from the Bulgarian) ; Grundtvig’s ‘ En mirkelig vise om de séfarne mind: 
an old Danish ballad,’ etc. Each number is printed in a hundred copies, fifty 
of which are at the disposal of the author. Of the brochures before us, Wil- 
helm Storck’s ‘Camoéns in Deutschland’ is a useful bibliography of the Ca- 
moéns literature of Germany by the most recent German translator of the 


Not having seen the journal, we do not know which languages are 


poet, one volume of his translation having lately appeared and three more 
being in press. The other number of the Foes is a German translation of a 
posthumous, dramatic fragment of Petéfi. It treats of a ‘bloody episode of 
the iron rule of the Austrian general Caraffa in Hungary, and breathes the 
patriotic fervor which has found in Petéfi’s lyrics such beautiful expression. 
Few of his critical admirers, however, will regret that this dramatic effort was 
abandoned. It recalls the dramatic compositions of a lyric poet with whose 
muse Petéfi’s sometimes claims kinship—Heine’s ‘ Almansor’ and ‘ Radcliff.’ 
The editorial remarks prefacing the translation betray, in not quite perfect 
German, an uncritical patriotism which seems strangely out of place in so cos- 
mopolitan a publication. We are told that the “‘ wild grandeur” of this frag- 
ment ‘‘is perhaps only equalled by Shakspere’s dramas, while the vividness 
with which the soldiery is painted even [!] recalls similar scenes in Schiller’s 
‘Wallensteins Lager.’ ” 


A SOLDIER’S LIFE. * 


‘XARLYLE has said somewhere that no man’s life, however dull or unevent- 
ful it might have been, would fail to prove of surpassing interest to all 

men if only we could get a genuine account of it. This reflection was con- 
tinually recurring to our thoughts as we turned the pages of ‘ A Soldier's Life.’ 
General Ewart frankly disclaims all literary capacity at the outset, and in so 
doing he does himself ro injustice. We have encountered few authors 
whose verbal resources were so limited, and few books in which the element 
of reflection was so completely lacking. The people with whom the general 
is brought into contact in his way through life are, for the most part, sketched 
off in a brace of epithets—the one having reference to their physical exterior, 
the other to their intellectual and moral equipment. Thus, for a woman, the 
formula is that she was or was not “‘ pretty” and was or was not ‘ particularly 
nice.” The men are either tall or short or remarkably handsome, so far as 
their outward presence is concerned, but for their characters our general, ex- 
ercising a wise economy, employs the same phrase as that for the lovelier half 





* ‘The Story of a Soldier's Life ; or, Peace. War, and M tiny By Li 3 n 
. s aie; or, Peace, War, } . at t-General John A, 
Ewart, C.B,’ 2 vols. London: Sampson Low & Co. a ee 
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of creation. His men either are or are not ** particularly nice.” Only once, 


so far as we can remember, does the subject inspire him to attempt anything 


more in the way of description. This solitary exception occurs in the case of 


Sir Charles Napier; and him the general speaks of as ‘‘a great man who 


ought to have been made a peer.”” It was the general's hay 


events and to be known among men of whom the world would 


» to play a part 
in many great 
} 


gladly hear somewhat. He went through the whole of the Crimean War; 


he lost an arm in the suppression of the Indian mutiny; but, to judge from 

his book, he appears in neither of these momentous experiences to have 
! 

had 


At the same time the book is one which it is impossible to read without 


thought of anything outside of the military duties he undertaken to 
do, 
interest or without a strong liking for the author of it. 

Indian 
and it 
is interesting to contrast the spirit in which the former was carried on 


The war in the Crimea and the war for the suppression of the 
mutiny are the two great episodes in the ‘Story of a Soldier's Life’ ; 
with 
The Crimean War, with respect to 
the feelings of Englishmen and Russians, might truly be described, like 
tournament at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, as 


that which animated men in the latter. 


} 


the 
‘**a gentle and joyous passage of arms” ; 
and the moment that peace was declared the antagonists were eager to grasp 
each other’s hands as friends. 

“On the 28th of April,” writes the general, ‘‘ I paid my first visit to the 
north side of Sebastopol harbor in company with Adrian Hope. .. It 
was a most lovely day, but rather warm, Of arriving at the great redoubt 
on the north side we were told we might enter it, and accordingly crossed the 
bridge over the ditch. 
bers of Russian soldiers were singing and dancing in every direction, all in 
full dress, whilst several bands were playing. We had hardly looked round 
when several Russian officers seized upon us. 1 was literally pulled off my 
horse and dragged off to one of the casements, where we found a grand lun- 
cheon laid out, and a large concourse of Russian officers. All sorts of good 
things were offered to us, one of our recent enemies wanting me to drink off 
a tumbler of brandy.” 


An extraordinary scene now presented itself, as num- 


On another occasion the general (then, however, only a major) has the 
‘* good fortune to meet two very pretty girls’ (the general has the eye of a 
lynx for ‘‘ pretty girls” and meets them in surprising quantities) ‘‘ seated in a 


of the susce} 
I 


carriage with two Russian officers.” To the great d 


Highlander (Major Ewart is in the 93d Highlanders 





«ih? 
imoie 
) ‘good enough 
to give him a smile and a bow.” This is the very chivalry of warfare. Far 
other were the feelings which animated our ‘‘ soldier” i 


in the suppression of 


the Indian revolt. Almost a quarter of a century has now passed since Great 


Britain was startled by the intelligence that the native army of Bengal had 
broken out into revolt, and there are few thinking Englishmen who de not 
regret the terrible and indiscriminating severity with which that revolt was 
suppressed. ‘The massacres at Cawnpore and a few other places, which then 
absorbed the horrified attention of the nation to the exclusion of all else, can 
now be seen in their proper relation to events as a whole. Englishmen can 
now perceive how false and how unjust it was to attribute to an entire people 
the atrocities of a very few individuals. At Cawnpore the massacre of the 
women and children was the work of two men, the Nana and his minister, 
Azeemoollah ; at Delhi, at Meerut, and other places, the slaughter of the 
English residents was not the work of the soldiery, but of the riffraff of the 
city population. The executive authority had suddenly disappeared, and the 
scum and dregs of the city rabble found themselves suddenly at liberty to act 


in accordance with their natural instincts. And they did act, as the scum 
and dregs of a city rabble would have acted in any large city in Europe or 
the United States, 

‘he marvel of that time, as we look back upon it after a lapse of twe nty 
years, is not the cruelty of the few, but the loyalty and devotion of the many, 
But for the extraordinary gallantry of the regiments recruited in the Punjab 
But for Dost Moham- 
med’s (the then Ameer of Kabu!) singular fidelity to his treaty engagements, 


the Indian Empire could never have been recovered. 


it would have been impossible for Sir John Lawrence to have stripped the 
northwest frontier of the regiments which stormed Delhi. Over and above 
all this, the history of that time teems with stories of kindness and generous 
protection shown to wandering refugees, by natives of all ranks, from a dis- 
interested impulse of humanity, and at exceeding peril to themselves. If 
Englishmen had had the eye to see all this ¢4ez, if in the hour of their tri- 
umph they had exhibited a spirit of clemency and generosity, the British 
Empire in India would now be founded on a rock. But it was not to be. 
It is one of the many penalties of such a domination as the British have set 
up in India that it replaces the natural human relations by others which are 
hardening and corrupting to all who participate in them, For the position is 
such that the instant the Englishman is compelled to use force in order to 
assert his supremacy over the native of India his acts become morally in- 
defensible. Hence his impatience of the mere expression of adverse criti- 
cism, lest it should lead to corresponding actiorf; hence, too, the terrible 
ruthlessness with which revolts are put down. He makes a solitude that 
his own conscience may be at peace. 

Not that Major Ewart’s was a mind to be troubled by any nice points of 


ion cys \>-<4 
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such upon entering the 


is the typical soldier, who 


in the charge of the higher military authorities, 
ived. But 
wnpore new spirit took p sion of 
’ affair, but one in 


Nor, as we read 


rs rece 


er a mere Iorse- 
ise personal desire for 
to marvel at this 


» to which the unfortunate ladies a1 


were all so barl 


at ¢ wh in October, were 


rously murdered. . 

still full 
vere lving al ¢ in } 

es were iying about ill ait 


mats were all 


: numbers of sh 
lirection é with locks o ir of 
tained with blood, and the sides of the 


d were covered with sabre-cut 


various color ° The 
also, and the trees in 
It is known that the villains used swords 
and it seemed to me that many of the unfor- 
» victims must have bee Id against the trees, or had tried to hide be- 
On the morning after t massacre the bodies were thrown into 
some, I fear, ve; but I found under some bushes the 
head of one of our poor countrywomen ; it had beautiful teeth, and may have 
l eirl of eighteen. As I looked around I could almost 
iave cried with rage, and when I left this house where this fearful 
unsurpassed brutality had been committed, I felt that I had become a changed 
man. All feeling of mercy or consideration for the mutineers had left me; I 
was no longer a Christian, and all I wanted was revenge. In the Crimea I 
had never wished to kill a Russian, or ever tried to, but now my one idea was 
to kill every rebel I could come across.” 


room the com- 


their murderous work : 


und them. 
one of the wells, 


belonged to some faiz 
} crime of 


At that time it was considered profoundly dishonorable for an Englishman 
and 


was the name given to the Governor-General, under 


to beinspired with any feelings save a thirst for indiscriminate slaughter ; 
“* Clemency Canning” 


the impression that it was a term of reproach. Major Ewart reached Cawn- 


pore at about the turn of the tide. Delhi had been stormed and taken after 


six days of heavy fighting ; Havelock and Outram had fought their way into 
the Lucknow Residency, and the flood-tide of rebellion was manifestly ebbing 
backwards. Sir Colin Campbell was at Cawnpore, where troops from Delhi 
In the 


of the Lucknow garrison Major Ewart’s 


and England were rapidly collecting for an advance upon Lucknow. 

operations preceding the withdrawal 

regiment took a conspicuous part, and in the storming of the Sekundra Bagh 
**the most gallant feat of arms he had ever witnessed,” as Sir Colin de- 

scribed it—Major Ewart greatly distinguished himself. His narrative of the 

storm is the most exciting episode to be found in ‘‘ the Story.” 

The Sekundra Bagh was a strongly walled garden, held by two thousand 
Sepoys. The walls were loopholed, and from behind them an incessant fire 
was kept up upon the 93d Highlanders and the 4th Punjab Infantry. There 
was some delay before a heavy gun could be brought up to breach the wall, 
but at length a very small breach was effected, and the order was given to 
storm. Instantly the Highlanders and the Punjab Infantry, who had been 
lying down to escape the musketry from the loopholed walls, sprang to their 
feet, and awild race took place for the honor of being the first man in at the 
breach. That honor is claimed by more than one, but at the time it was sup- 
posed that to Gokul Sing, a native officer of the 4th Punjab Infantry, it right- 
A terrible 
There was no outlet of escape for the two thousand Se- 


fully belonged, and he is so mentioned in Sir Colin’s de patch. 
struggle then began. 
poys shut up in the garden, and all that was left for them to do was to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible. The British troops, fresh from the horrors 
of Cawnpore, were not in a mood to give quarter. As the assailants poured 
through the breach, they were met with a volley from the defenders at a dis- 
tance of only ten yards. Then began a hand-to-hand conflict which did not 
cease until the last man of the two thousand had fallen. Major Ewart was 
in the thick of this fight, and cut down or shot with his revolver eight of the 
garrison, capturing a color. He richly deserved the Victoria Cross, which, 
however, he was not so fortunate as to obtain. His reflections on the loss of 
this coveted distinction show the modest and manly character of the man : 
‘** However, it did not much matter, and I have never troubled myself since 
on the subject, being perfectly satisfied with the consciousness of having done 
my duty to the best of my ability; and, after all, I was no braver than the 
rest of the 93d.” 
ENGLISH 


ASSYRIOLOGICAL STUDIES.* 


| I isa delicate task to revise another man’s book, especially when the revi- 


sion means a complete rewriting of it. This is what Professor Sayce has 


done for George Smith’s ‘Chaldean Account of Genesis.’ This very impor- 


tant work contained the whole of George Smith’s discoveries in the field of 


**The Chaldean Account Genesis. By George Smith. A new edition, thoroughly revised 
and corrected (with additior 1. Sayce, Deputy Professor of Philology in the University of 
Oxford." With Illustratior y wk ; Charles Scribner's Sons 

‘The History of Es son of Sennacherib), King of Assyria B.c. 681-668 Translated 
from the cuneiform riptic ipon cylinders and tablets in the British Museum Collection. By 
Ernest A. Budge, M.R.A.S.' I on: Trubner & Co. 

* Archaic ¢ Assyrian Texts. Being extracts from the Annals of Shalmaneser II., Senna- 
re and Assur-bani-pal. With philological notes. By Ernest A. Budge, M.R.A.S.’ London: 

rubner & Co 

* The Bronze Ornaments of the Palace Gates of Balawat (Shalmaneser II., B.c. 859-825). 
with an introduction, by Samuel Birch, LL.D 
Pinches.’ Parts I. and Ii, London 
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Chaldean myths of the beginning of the world and its early fabulous history 


including the famous ‘‘ Izdubar” epic, and especially the eleventh of it 


5 
twelve tablets, containing almost complete the story of the Delugeof Hasisa- 
dra. George Smith was a pioneer, and he gave his translations hastily to the 
press and left them to 

This criticism they have to a consid- 


before thev had received his own final revision, 


the criticism of other scholars. 


awall 


erable extent received since 1875, the date of the publication of the first 


edition, although, most unfortunately, the tablets giving the story of the en- 
ticement of Heabani by Samkhat and Harimtu, and that of the war with 


Khumba (The reader will cor. 


} 
i 


a, have been mislaid and cannot be found. 


rect the reference, p. ix., to these tablets so as to read pp. 203-224 instead 


of ‘‘ pp. 103-124."’) 
translations of Smith in the light of further studies, and to alter and add to 


Professor Sayce has set himself the task to correct the 


the text according to his best judgment. 

This judgment he has used with great freedom. He has not contented 
himself with making corrections in foot-notes or in an appendix, but has sub- 
stantially rewritten the whole book. So completely has this been done that 
the reader should understand that it is not Mr. Smith but Professor Sayce with 
whom he is dealing. Mr. Smith and his opinions are spoken of in the text 
in the third person, and frequently, without a word being said to indicate it, 
his conclusions are quietly set aside and Professor Sayce’s put in their place, 
Indeed, in one case that we notice, Mr. Smith had, in his first edition, men- 
tioned (p. 180) the opinion of Sayce’s that Nimrod was to be identified with 
the god Merodach, and given his reason for rejecting it. In this revised edi- 
tion (p. 190) this objection is omitted, and in place of it is a statement of the 
reasons in favor of the identification, The reader has warning in the pre- 
face that ‘‘ numerous alterations and insertions have been made in the text 
which accompanies the translations.”” We cannot but wish, however, that 
these changes had been so indicated that when a judgment is reversed or a 
date altered seriously we might know that it is not Smith but Sayce with 
whom we have to do, 

The translations needed serious revision. Of course the connected texts 
of any length which contained a story, like that of the Deluge, would be cor- 
Neither Mr. Smith nor any of his 


successors has had occasion materially to modify the translation of the 


rectly understood, for substance, at first. 
eleventh Deluge tablet since his first translation in 1872. But there are 
others whose meaning was misapprehended, and especially was this the case 
with the important text which Mr. Smith supposed to contain references to 
the temptation and fall of man. Even in this case Mr. Smith’s translation 
has for the most part been followed by Oppert (in the appendix to Ledrain’s 
‘ Histoire d’Israél’), whom in turn Sayce follows ; but a few words whose 
meaning he misapprehended led him astray. The tablet contains no refe- 
rence to the temptation of man (though it does to his creation), but is a hymn 
to Hea. We have, then, in this cycle of Chaldean myths no account yet re- 
covered of the temptation and fall of man, and can only conclude that the 
Babylonians once possessed it from the facts that they paid special regard to 
the sacred tree, and that the dragon, or embodiment of disorder, who is 
punished by Merodach, the champion of the gods, is identified on a cylinder 
with the serpent. We notice that Mr. Sayce (p. go) adds a figure of the im- 
portant cylinder belonging to Dr. 5. Wells Williams, now first published, 
which gives this identification, and which he must have received from his 
American correspondent, Dr. Ward, who discovered its value. 

The chief modification, however, in this new edition of Mr. Smith’s work 
is in the line of Professor Sayce’s marked tendency to seek reasons and ex- 
Mr. Smith 


was by nature as conservative as Professor Sayce is radical. To Smith, Izdu- 


planations where the former carefully avoided all speculations, 


bar was probably a real king, the actual Nimrod, about whom numerous 
To Professor Sayce he is a solar myth; and Atsu- 
sunamir, the sphinx, the messenger sent by Samas to Hades to secure the re- 


legends had gathered. 


lease of Istar, is the dawn, and is identified with the two dogs of the Rig 
Veda who guard the road to the abode of Yama, the king of the departed, as 
also with Cerberus and Geryon ; thus showing a relation between Aryan and 
This is somewhat hazardous. But, notwithstanding 
some hasty and ill-considered conclusions, Professor Sayce’s changes have for 
the most part been wisely made, and are warranted by other scholars ; for, 


Accadian mythology. 


unlike Smith, Sayce is a careful reader of the writings of his brother scho- 
lars, and is ready, sometimes too ready, to accept any of their seductive 
guesses. An example of this is his hasty acceptance of Menant’s assertion 
that the two seated figures on the signet cylinder (p, 88) are both males. The 
new cylinder figured on p. 263 he describes as representing ‘‘ Izdubar among 
the trees of the gods (?), from a Babylonian cylinder found in Cyprus by Gen. 
di Cesnola.” But it is almost certain that the cylinder is not Babylonian (it 
has marked Hittite features), and neither of the two figures shows the slight- 
So, too, the figures on the other seal cylinder 
added by Sayce (p. 101) show it not to be ‘‘ Babylonian,” but decidedly 
Persian. 

It is very annoying, when one wishes to verify the translations of new 
tablets added by Sayce, to find that no reference whatever is given. We are 


est resemblance to Izdubar. 
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told (p. 86), ** A hymn put into the mouth of Merodach thus speaks,” and on 
104, ‘‘ An Accadian hymn speaks as follows” ; but it is something of a task 
to find that the former ought to have been identified for reference as W. A. 
l. ii. 19, 2, and the latter as W. A. I. iv. 2, col. 5. There is not a little of 
this carelessness of editing, of which we see examples in the meaningless 
repeating of two lines of Scripture (p. 66); in ‘‘ Hea-bani” for A’humébaba 
p. 221, 1. 7); in the failure to identify Nebo with Nusku, described under 
separate names (pp. 48, 52, 55); in the utter confusion in the use of parentheses 
d brackets in the translations; and in the bewildering typography, which 
makes no distinction of types or quotation-marks between the narrative and the 
translations of Assyrian texts. Smith, however, was much more careless than 
Sayce. Barring such less important errors and Sayce’s characteristic venture- 
someness, he has added very much to the value of Mr. Smith’s work. ‘The 
revision shows a much better apprehension of the science of comparative 
mythology, and an absence of the striving to verify Mosaic chronology and 
history. The overthrow by Bel Merodach of the dragon Tiamat ceases to be 
in punishment for its temptation of man, and becomes, as seems reasonable, 
a representation of the demiurgic victory of order over disorder, of light 
over darkness, It is, however, a question whether Professor Sayce is justi- 
fied in his own conceit that he has found the Chaldean version of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom, and he seems to be quite too certain that a fragmentary tablet 
refers to the confusion of tongues. 
Now that Mr. Ernest A. Budge has issued ‘ The History of Esarhaddon’ 
lriibner & Co.), we have in convenient form their own chronicles of the 
three greatest kings of Assyria, father, son, and grandson—Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon, and Assurbanipal. Mr. Budge’s ‘ Esarhaddon’ is in a smaller 
and less expensive form than George Smith’s Histories of Assurbanipal and 
Sennacherib, perhaps because he does not have the patronage of the late mu- 
nificent Mr. J. W. Bosanguet, who used to make Mr. Smith’s translations 
float his own chronological fancies. In this book Mr. Budge has used all the 
principal texts, but does not profess to have included every notice of Esar- 
haddon on contract-tables, nor the tablet of ‘*‘ Addresses to Esarhaddon,” nor 
another containing an account of his buildings. 


It is a pity these were not 
included. 


The ‘‘ Addresses ” are not very long, and, though of no gréat his- 
torical value, would have afforded an excellent specimen of Assyrian poetry. 
Mr. Budge does not interline his translations, as did Mr. Smith, but sets the 
Assyrian text on one page and the transliteration and translation on the op- 
posite page. Following the texts is a vocabulary with equivalent forms, 
chiefly Hebrew and Chaldee. The value of such a work rests entirely on the 
correctness of its translations, and, though the production of one of the young 
scholars, this is generally correct, as, indeed, historical inscriptions offer very 
few difficulties. We lack the constant evidence of thorough linguistic scholar- 
ship, which not one of the English translators has ever shown, and which we 
now meet for the first time among the Germans, who have been so late in taking 
up the study of As:yriology. 


Thus it is puerile to explain c¢tz by the Chaldee 
cituna and the Greek yitTwr. 


There is evidently no knowledge of Hebrew 
even, beyond what is picked up froma dictionary. The translation sometimes 
is at fault from unfamiliarity with Shemitic idioms. Occasionally we wish 
fuller references, as in the preface where Mr. Budge, speaking of Esarhad- 
don’s son Assurbanipal, says : 


‘*The following is his full and interesting account of his subjection of 
Tirhakah, King of Egypt and Cush, translated from the large decagon cylin- 
der containing the ‘ Annals of Assurbanipal,’ recently brought from the East, 
and bearing the number R M 1 in the British Museum Collection.” 


3ut unfortunately the account which follows is nothing but a duplicate of 
that in Smith’s ‘ Assurbanipal,’ pp. 15, 16, 17, 29, following Smith's transla- 
tion almost exactly, even repeating one or two of his mistakes—as, ¢.g., 
** Twas walking ” instead of ‘* by a long journey.” With some faults of exe- 
cution the book is a credit to so young a scholar, but makes us regret that he 
has not had a better acquaintance with cognate languages. 

The ‘ Assyrian Texts’ from the same author and publisher belongs to the 
series of ‘‘ Archaic Classics,” and is a selection of extracts from the Annals of 
three Assyrian kings, intended for the use of beginners in the language. It 
is a serviceable, inexpensive volume, but marked with the same narrow lin- 
guistic training, as is evident from the philological notes, and disfigured with 
too many misprints. It lacks a syllabary, being in this respect quite inferior 
to the second edition of Delitzsch’s ‘ Lesestiicke,”’ which, though very beau- 
tiful, full, and accurate, so far as texts are concerned, cannot be used without 
a teacher, as it has no notes nor vocabulary. 

Mr. Pinches, George Smith’s successor in the British Mtseum, is bringing 
out the reproductions of the bronzes recovered from Balawat, near Nineveh, 
where Shalmaneser II. had a palace. These were large plates laid as orna- 
ments on huge wooden gates, and were marked in refoussé work with rep- 
resentations of the campaigns of the king. The bronze plates have been re- 
stored with wonderful skill, and the magnificent copies of them, in the natu- 
ral size and the exact tint of the patination, are the finest reproductions ever 
made of Oriental antiquities. Two of the five parts have been issued, and 
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when complete they will double the pictorial history of Assyria as drawn by 
native contemporary artists. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
EZ’S fail 


is, above all things, amusing in 


‘Noirs et 


sense——a sense which 


novels seldom in entertainment, and 


Pygmies 
Rouges’ the best 


} 


es a first-rate romancer doing his best, and bringit 





i to his work quali- 
ties which many novelists consider of tuo much public importance to be em- 


ployed merely in entertaining a frivolous public. It is one of the merits of a 


frivolous public, which is nevertheless not stupid, that it is sufficiently 


concerning explicit instruction in novels to encourage 


amusihg 


the first class. The light touch, which is perhaps the main cha of 


racteristiic 


Cherbuliez’s works, is the most difficult thing in the world for a writer con 


scious of the importance of what he or she has to communicate to acquire. 


Just at the present time, it may be parenthetically remarked, in view of the 
serious attention paid on all hands to the *‘ human documents,” it does not seem 


as if there were likely to be too much refined vivacity in novels, though doubt- 


less it is possible to overdo the matter, But Cherbuliez has also, besides the 


felicity of manner which comes from presupposing his readers to know 

much as himself about things in general, a great deal of a quality not usually 
to be found in the imaginative writing of his countrymen—the quality of 
humor, namely. Usually one is perfectly safe in looking for the best of 


sort 
humor in an Anglo-Saxon work, and the best sort of wit in French one ; 


but this writer is an eminent exception, and the flavor of his books is a com- 


pound which it would be puzzling to analyze, but which is certainly as clearly 
humorous as it is witty. At all events, it is employed in the service of whim- 
sical and sometimes farcical conceits, and in shrewd and benevolent ones as 


well, and it can hardly be said to differ from the analogous 





rlO- Saxon 
quality except in the important particular of always preserving decorum and sig- 
nificance ; certain palates may, indeed, in this respect find it lacking in heart- 
iness. Entertaining as ‘ Noirs et Rouges’ is first of all, however, it has the 
value of suggestiveness as a picture of the situation in contemporary France 
The title gives the key to the substance of the book, which deals with Jesuit 
a Radical inte 
or} 


by the suicide of her father and the death of her mother, who had run away 


intrigues on the one hand, and chronicles the happenings in rior 
on the other. Mademoiselle Jetta Maulabret, the heroine, is left an ] 


wan 


with an Italian count. ‘To expiate these sins she enters a hospital where he 
aunt, a nun, is a nurse, and declines the offer of a home with her great-uncl 
M. Louis Cantarel, who is a Radical Republican, and the next thing to an 
atheist. M. Antonin Cantarel is an atheist outright, but a very different 


man from his brother, being, among other things, a man of intelligence and a 


gentleman. He is a surgeon at and the two become fast 


friends just before his death, after which his will is found to leave her ¢ 


Jetta’s hospital, 





fortune on condition of her living two years in M. Louis Cantarel’s family. 





is about to decline this stipulation when Mere Amelie, her aunt, shows her 


of the ‘* black 
army” to keep alive her intention to take vows at the end of her probation in 
Her uncle 
Louis endeavors to give her to the vulgar son of a marquise whose favors |! 


the folly of it, and the action of the book concerns the efforts 


the world, and the efforts of various other people to marry her. 


ie 
hopes thus to win, and the executor of her uncle Antonin does his best to 
bring about her union with a young friend of the latter's, in accordance with 
his dying wish. She herself falls in love with this young gentleman, but 
deems it her duty to become a nun, and her conflict with herself becomes one 
between her and a fanciful vision of her benefactor, who appears to her from 
time to time. It is in this sort of thing that Cherbuliez discloses a vein of 
poetry now and then, and it is very prettily managed here. As skilful as this 
is pretty is the social diplomacy which conducts the external conflict, in 
which also the author is an adept. The result is satisfactory, of course, it 
being a pet theory with Cherbuliez that there is altogether too much tragedy 
in novels to need any augmentation at his hand. Every personage introduced 
is, it need not be said, completely individualized, having an equal share of the 
author’s artistic interest, and some of them are powerfully conceived. Mme. 
the type of a woman with refined 


instincts, mated with a clown whose vulgarity and open infidelity have the 


Cantarel is perhaps the happiest stroke ; 


effect of freezing her into ironical indifference, can hardly have been better 
drawn. Here is a bit of her advice to Jetta, who fears being forced into a 


similar situation : 


‘** Suivez mon example ; on commence par colére, on continue par meépris, 
ou finit par l’indifférence. Ou plutdét faites mieux que moi, commencez tout 
de suite par l’indifférence. Oui, c’est presque le bonheur, pourva qu’on I’ac- 
compagne d’un. manie, d'une torquade. Voyons, ma chére, ne 
pourriez-vous pas vous arranger pour aimer les cogs négres ?’” 

. . } = eee , . $ = . > ” 
Jetta is afraid not ; whereupon, En ce cas, je vous plains,” dit-elle. 

M. Cantarel, the type of the rich demagogue who denounces ‘‘ l’oppor- 

tunisme,” and is floored by a crazy Communard at a féte of his own getting 
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up to ferward his election nunicipal councillor of Paris, is scarcely less well 
done. Mere Amelir another strong character, though more conventional. 
Jetta herself is not above Cherbuliez’s average, but she is a very charming girl. 
The hero, as usual, is of smal count. Perhaps the book loses something 
from th ttempt to combine p ics with romance; though the former is 
treated romantically enough, it divides the interest. But, on the whole, we 
shall probably have no novel so entert ing before the next by the same 
writer. 

‘ The Lost Casket’ belongs to the exciting order of novels, and is as profit- 


less reading as stories which the novel-reader threatens to lay down at every 


finished, can be. In distinction from 


the kind of entertainment above spoken of, th 


chapter, but doesn’t until the last is 


s may be described as of the 


lowest class not positively immoral. — It ¢ ins no character of any interest 
or drawn with any precision, and the events it narrates are in themselves of 
trivial consequence. Neverthe! the story, depending for its interest upon 


intricacy of plot, contrives to mystify the 1 
d of thing, however 


tempting 1 


eader successfully. Any one who 
cares for this kin 
Collins before at 


find his 


to weave the mystery ck 


, will find it wise to exhaust Gaboriau and 
Boisgobey, 
The g 
ssely enough, which may be done easily by main strength, 


by which time, too, he may perhaps 


interest in it waning. reat dificulty with mystericus novels is not 





as it is here ; but to clear it up completely, and at the same time consistently, 
without casting an imputation upon the respectability of the mystery as a mys- 
This the author of ‘ La 


because he got tired of his over- ym plic 


tery. Main Coup¢e’ has been unable to do, possibly 


ated situation. When he represents 


his countess managing her fiery steeds with an excess of ease which excites the 


envy of the young man at her side, the reader, of course, concludes that it is 


not her hand that was cut off by the man-trap attached to the safe that has 


been robbed. But as this is a wrong conclusion it is impossible to see how 
the young man should have drawn it also. 


but the author does not acknowl 


Heis, to be sure, incredibly stupid, 
dge this openly, so that one never knows 
what value to attach to any of his discoveries in pursuit of his pastime as ama- 


teur detective. Owing to these and similar uncertainties the reader finally 
feels as if he were occupied with a Chinese puzzle instead of in a labyrinth to 
ymmewhere. 


which there was a clue And when the mystery is finally cleared 


up it discloses itself as a made-up affair after all—something so factitious that 
Gaboriau would have scouted it. The first necessity of absurdity in detective 
stories nowadays is that it should be made to appear real. 

Such a book is cleverness itsclf, however, in comparison with the ‘ Lady 
Clara De Vere’ of Spielhagen. 
the of Tennyson’s poem—admittedly of course, 
which is the severest criticism to be made upon it. 


The story is an expansion, with variations 
in Teutonic manner, 
Possibly Spielhagen 
conceived that Tennyson had wasted his material in making a cherry-stone 
camev instead of exhibiting its colossal significance in fit proportions; pos- 
sibly he considered that, owing to the proverbial pedantry of the English, 
the poet had taken a superiicial and merely emotional view of a subject 
which has its subtleties, and needs to have them drawn out; possibly he hit 
upon it as a good nucleus for a moderate amount of hack-work to which his 
imagination could easily lend itself. There is no means of determining with 
any certainty, of course, the motive of a writer, and a German writer espe- 
cially, who takes a theme that 
ther and trick out 
barren speculation may be, is a fascinating pursuit contrasted with the task of 


examining in any detail the work itself. 


Tennyson has finished with to elaborate fur- 


with fancies. But speculation concerning it, however 
The hero, it may be said, is not only 
possessed of a kind heart and simple faith, but, as appears after Lady Clara 
has scorned him, of Norman blood as well. In fact, he is the real owner of 
her coronet, besides having latitudinarian religious views and a turn for philo- 
sophical mysticism. His name is George. 


It is 
one of the legion of novels by young women which one wonders, every time 


‘A Lazy Man’s Work’ also stimulates speculation in a mild way. 


he reads one, why the sociologists do not consider as a class of phenomena by 
themselves. They certainly add speaking testimony to the reasonableness of 
the disesteem that has befallen intuitions of recent years. The text-books 
agree that the intuition which transcends the understanding is found in its 
highest perfection in women, in witness of which, as every one knows, the 
Athenians deified wisdom as a goddess. How, then, does it happen that in the 
novels, where they have it all their own way and do not call upon observation 
even for purposes of verification, the intuitional sex contrive to illustrate an 
ideal so unlovely as well as so unveracious ; and, moreover, that they are so 
substantially unanimous in favor of this ideal? Miss Sparhawk’s is essen- 
tially that of Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson, though it must be admitted she 
would never forgive any one who should say so, and would doubtless point 
out the superficial absurdities of the author of ‘ Beulah’ and ‘ St. Elmo’ as 
incisively as any one. But at bottom ‘A Lazy Man’s Work’ is very like ‘St. 
Elmo.” It is encrusted with a veneer of New England cleverness, and dis- 
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plays everywhere an acquaintance with the condition of current thought in 
} 








such matters as religion and vesthetics, and generally exhibits a much higher 
stage of development than the elemen encyclopedism of the Southern 
hor; but the pith of each book is the fight of a noble and gifted pedant 

T 


against a heartless world over which she finally hs, not without agony, 


rium} 
trum} . 
7 





but definitive! Of course Miss Sparhawk’s Helen is a cultivated as 


| light-errant out 


well as a sympathetic creature, and her hero not a ridiculous | 
of 
world admittedly frivolous, and it is difficult to reconcile them and their ac- 
facts of life. The mistake writers like Miss Sparhawk 
mpting the modern novel at all, since it has so much to do 





a melodrama ; still they take things, it strikes us, far too seriously in a 


tions with known 


is in atte 


make 
with life and it is so difficult to treat life transcendentally. The old-fashioned 


novel, such as ‘The Three Spaniards,’ offers a better field, and one in 
which there is no temptation to make pedants and pass them off for ideal 
women. Miss Helen Bell concludes a monologue to an audience of ladies 
and gentlemen in this vein : 

‘*The Mount on which the Sermon was spoken is filling the whole earth. 
It was intended that in its Speaker—our Divine Leader in all movements to- 
ward the freedom of righteousness—all cla meet. He was born 
in a manger, a carpenter by trade, yet He was descended from a line of 
kings. But His throne was built upon deeper foundations ; Eis nobles were 
to be not from Judea alone, but from every nation, etc., etc.” 


sses should 


“é 


Suddenly ‘‘some cruel reminder of the present” recalls her and she leaves 


the room, the hero opening the door for her with a very pale face. The book 
is dedicated to Mr. Whittier, and is also a 


On the other hand, Mrs. A. W. Hunt has used her very sharp eyes to 


‘* detective story.” 


good purpose in ‘The Leaden Casket,’ though she falls into the pitfall of 
inappropriate melodrama in the tragic elements of her book. It is, however, 
a novel of various excellences, and the story is of sufficient interest to give 


continuity to the several episodes which form its main merit. The dramatis 


persone are, for the most part, a collection of character-sketches, and the in- 


cidents are studies of different London society crazes, from the vagaries of 


se ’ 


the ‘‘ esthetes ” to the extravagances of the ‘‘ professional beauties.” These 
somewhat disjointed fragments are deftly woven into the semblance of a 
whole along the thread of a needlessly improbable plot, principally by the 
skill of the author in keeping her pictures in a low tone. The heroine, the 
daughter of an East-Indian Englishman, is brought up in the family of her 
uncle, who, finding that she has been left to her own devices through the 
neglect of a novel-writing aunt, and is better acquainted with sensational 
novels than with studies suitable to her age, despatches her to his sister in the 
Here, too, she is her own guide, and at the age of ten is seriously 
The 


study of a young girl whose imagination has been over-stimulated by ro- 


country. 
in love with her only companion, a little boy of about her own years. 


mances, with no supervision and in complete ignorance of the world, is one 
of the best things in the book, and though often enough attempted has not 
been better done. Recalled to London, she develops into a sensible young 
woman. Her aunt introduces her into society, but only into the literary and 
‘* esthetic ” portion of it, and when her mother suddenly appears from India 
she finds her daughter wearing the costume of her great-grandmother. All 
this is quickly changed, however, and Lady Brooke mortgages to a fashion- 
able dressmaker her daughter’s chances of a wealthy marriage for the necessary 
wardrobe for court circles, precipitates the young woman a last time into the 
esthetic whirlpool, in order to carry off the only eligible man, a rich young 
lord, and then launches her daughter as a professional beauty. The latter 
proves refractory, and finally, after the melodrama alluded to, chooses the 
‘*leaden casket,” and is appropriately happy. The ‘‘nincompoopiana” is 
admirably done for light satire. 

‘ Under Slieve-Ban’ is an Irish story of the last decade of the last century. 
As it is related in some degree to the stirring events of those times, it is 
naturally a little over-loaded with material. This oppresses the author and 
makes his work slipshod in places, and at the end hasty and incomplete. 
The plot is one of the several ‘‘ Enoch Arden” variations. Kate Calleen is 
engaged to Phil Ryan, who is supposed to be drowned at sea, whereupon she 
On the wedding-night Fay meets Ryan returned from 
imprisonment, and, pledging him to secrecy, throws his hat into the lough 
and enlists in che navy. Of course, he believes Kate and her old lover re- 
united and happy, and solicits death in action unsuccessfully. While in 
West-Indian waters a stowaway is found on his ship, who attaches himself to 
Fay and follows him to France, where he helps him to escape from prison. 
Shipwrecked anew, Fay discovers his faithful companion to be Ryan’s half- 
breed wife, who, in disguise, has attached her fortunes to his, in the hope of 
in this way finding her husband again. When she learns that the latter 
has remarried she proposes to kill her rival, and escapes with that motive 
from Fay, who follows her to prevent harm to the woman he has done so 
much to make happy. It turns out, after many woodenly-contrived miscon- 


marries Michacl Fay. 
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ceptions, and much manufactured suspense, that Fay’s wife has remained 
faithful to him, and that Ryan is not a bigamist. It will easily be seen that 
something might be made of this by a writer who really cared enough for the 
scheme to take pains with it, but Mr. Francillon only illustrates without ful- 
filling its possibilities. The Irish local color is well done, and a whimsical 
old schoolmaster named Dionysius Rooney is a good character. 

‘« Tika on the Hill-Top ” is the title of the first story only of the book so- 
called. There are five others of equal interest and similar qualities. These last 
are curious. They have many outward resemblances to the usual qualities of 
ordinary magazine stories, yet they have an absence of flavor quite their own. 
There seems to be in each story a deficiency in point and substance, together 
with excellent English, adequate observation, literary acquaintance, and the 
best of intentions. How any writer could make them so good without 
making them better it is difficult to see, and equally difficult to conceive of 
the enthusiasm which the author must have felt in order to be able to pursue 


equably, and with no sign of flagging 


g, threads of such extreme tenuity lead- 


ing in such purely arbitrary and inconsequent directions. In the course of 
following each of them we have experienced the fate of Tantalus, simply 
by supposing that something organic would be reached to explain the elabo- 
This is the 
argument, for example, of ‘‘ Mabel and I: a Philosophical Fairy Tale,” the 
fifth in order. 
woods with a professor’s daughter, with whom he is placidly in love. 


rate, and in many respects excellent, circumstantiality preceding. 


A young college tutor with a metaphysical turn is out in the 
He 
see things as they are,” in the cant phrase current, and espe- 
By-and-by he tells her about the gnomes, and they get some 
‘*creepy”’ but poetic sensations out of the subject conjoined with the growing 


ae 


wants to 
cially Mabel. 
darkness. As he goes home alone he strikes off a gnome’s cap with his cane, 
and in exchange for it the gnome gives him, upon his request to see things as 
Through these Mabel’s father appears 
as a parrot, and the young man is so disconcerted thereat that he is adjudged 
wandering in his wits from over-study, and put to bed. 


they really are, a pair of spectacles. 


Mabel is such a nice 
nurse that he does not look at her through his spectacles, which, as soon as 
he is allowed to go out, he returns to the gnome. Then he declares himself 
to Mabel, and they both whisper the news to the professor, one in each ear. 
The qualities of such a philosophical fairy-tale as this cannot be characterized, 
but have to be felt. 

‘Buried Alive’ is a vivid picture of life in a convict prison in Siberia 
thirty years ago. It is difficult to see why it should be brought forward now, 
for the supposed narrator (he had killed his wife in a fit of jealousy) is at 
pains to remark more than once that even at the date of writing, 1862, many 
things had been changed for the better. The book has little to say of politi- 
cal prisoners. It may be urged that if it had it would not have been allowed ; 
but the once well-known book of Von Rosen, one of the officers concerned in 
the revolt at the accession of Nicholas, gives in full the life of political pri- 
soners of the same period. It was published in Germany, and is a frank, 
authentic narrative, making out their life to have been in many ways better 
than that of the convicts. If ‘ Buried Alive’ has any present value it is in 
the light thrown upon Russian nature. The childish, reckless yielding to 
momentary passion which reappears in every one of the convict’s stories, and 
the dumb indifference to consequences, show precisely the qualities of the men 
who use the dagger and the bomb. As to the prison and its discipline, 
hideous and cruel as many of the incidents seem, they are not without paral- 
lel. The scene in the bathhouse is not so gruesome as the notorious expe- 
rience of the ‘‘ Casual,”’ nor is there anything so horrible as the stories of the 
déportés in Cayenne. 
liberty. No western prison ever saw the like of the Lenten prayers in 
church or the amateur theatricals at Christmas. 


The very remoteness makes possible a certain kind of 


The description of these 
last, and the episode of Akoul’ka’s husband—the one in humor, the other in 
intensity of feeling—vindicate the position the author holds in Russian litera- 
ture. Dostoyeffski is a true Muscovite, a dweller in Moscow, and long con- 
nected with the Russian Messenger and the Citizen, both leading periodicals 
of that city. Ranking with the men who by not too long an interval stand 
next to Turgeneff, he has been one of the leaders of the natural school, as 
they chose to distinguish themselves from the more advanced realists. Their 
study of actual life, which began with ‘Dead Souls’ and the ‘ Notes of a 
Sportsman,’ was still carried on amid the lower classes in all their trades or 
pursuits after emancipation had made the serfs as such no longer the ab- 
sorbing interest. It became with Turgeneff the presentation of the contrast 
between the old and the new. Dostoyeffski devoted himself to the minute 
portrayal of the life of the small clerks and lesser employees in the large cities, 
and later to the wretched struggles, the wild dreams of the poorer students. 
The fidelity of his work has made his portraits ‘‘ as ugly as reality itself "— 
praise which this ‘ Buried Alive’ goes far to justify. Such figures as Bazarof 
and Solomine give us the higher, the enlightened side of the modern reaction. 
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In Dostoyeffski’s two novels—‘ Crime and Chastisement * and ‘ IIl-conditioned 
Souls ’—we find the pitiable creatures, at war with all law and order, from 
whom the Nihilists are recruited. If this translation lacks style—and what 
translation does not ?—it is still an interesting example of what clear, correct 
English may exist without any use of idioms either in words or construction. 
Never were so many simple predicates strung along after so many simple sub- 
Now and again comes an odd proof that the translator is not using a 
In 


general the Russian has such exactness, or rather such power to differentiate 


jects. 
mother-tongue—hexangle, delator, room-fellow, egotism (for selfishness). 
by adding a syllable or a letter, that the attempt to render it fully in English 
leads to a diffuseness that fatally weakens. 

It were ungracious to surmise that the mise-en-scéne of ‘The Tsar's Win- 
\ et 


Moscow, then 


dow’ was made up from Gautier, eked out by the Court Circular. 
and 


never had the famous pussy-cat who went to London to see the queen a 


as 
suredly, if the author has veritably seen St. Petersburg 
worthier rival in scant narrowness of view. If the city and its life were 
crowded out by the development of a plot or the portrayal of character, well 
and good, but there is neither of these. Six or eight people go in and out, 
not one of whom says a beautiful or a clever thing ; the heroine loves one man 
and does not love another; the wrong man takes himself conveniently out of 
the way—and that is all. It might just as well have been quite the reverse, for 


any logic in the book. The one thing not in Gautier, the one bit of original 





force, has turned out to be what all are at this moment saying 


g—the impression 


made by the sad, burdened face of the Tsar. 


The Human Body: An Account of its Structure and Activities, and the 


conditions of its healthy working. By H. Newell Martin, D.Se., M.A, 
M.B., Professor of Biology in the Johns Hopkins University, etc. (New 


York: Henry Holt & Co. 
33- 


fesses to be merely a compilation.” The 


1881. Large I2mo, pp. xvi.—606, 
} 


American Science Series.)—As is stated in the Preface, this work ** pro- 


Appendix 
author trusts, ‘‘ however, that it 
will be found throughout imbued with the influence of my beloved master, 
Michael Foster.”” The force of the Aowewver is somewhat difficult to assign in 
view of the fact that Foster’s own ‘ Text-book of Physiology’ is itself a compi- 
} 


lation, based chiefly upon the latest German investigations, and not at all, 
The two works may fairly 


so 
far as appears, upon any researches of his own. 
be characterized as follows: Foster's presents to the student and the special- 
ist an admirable résumé of the leading facts and principles of physiological 
science, clearly and logically arranged, but in purely technical form, so as to 
be adapted rather for the advanced student and specialist than for the general 
reader ; both sides of most mooted points are given with commendable impar- 
tiality, and the references to authorities are fairly complete. Martin’s is an at- 
tempt ‘‘ to give an account of the structure and activities of the human body 
which, while intelligible to the general reader, shall be accurate and suffi 
ciently minute in details to meet the requirements of students who are not 
making human anatomy and physiology subjects of special advanced study, 
. . The introduction of constant references to authorities would have been 
out of place.” So closely is the book modelled upon that of Foster that, in 
very many respects, it may properly be regarded as almost the same work ina 
popular form ; the arrangement, however, is less happy than that of Foster. 
The author has not failed to realize the difficulties of his task, and is pre- 
pared to be accused of dogmatism on the one hand, and of indecision on the 
other. The instances of unwarranted affirmation are certainly very few, the 


most serious being the statement at the top of page 18 of the Appendix ; and 


“a 


the author is probably right in holding that ‘‘ general readers and students 
are only bewildered by the production of an array of observations and argu- 
ments on each side of every question, and, in the majority of cases, the chief 
responsibility ander which the author of a text-book lies is to select what 
seem to him the best supported views, and then to state them simply and con- 
cisely.’’ Upon the other point, Dr. Martin’s answer embraces some admirable 


remarks which we should like to quote in full. He concludes as follows : 

‘* The opportunity to arouse the receptive mental attitude apt to be pro- 
duced by the recognition of the fact that much more still remains to be learnt 
—to excite the exercise of the reasoning faculties upon disputed matters— 
and, in some of the better minds, to arouse the longing to assist in adding 
to knowledge, is an inestimable advantage, not to be lightly thrown aside 
through the desire to make an elegantly symmetrical book. While I trust, 
therefore, that this volume contains all the more important facts at present 
known about the working of our bodies, I as earnestly hope that it makes 
plain that very much is yet to be discovered.” 


The author urges that man should be classified with and among the other 
mammalian Vertebrates according to the resemblances and peculiarities of his 
body, and without reference to the mental superiority of civilized peoples, 
‘* for zodlogical groups are defined by anatomical and not by physiological 
characters.” Allusion is made to the ambiguity of some terms commonly 
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employed for the de 
The 


signation of the position or direction of parts in differ- 


ent anim author adopts dorsal and ventral, proximal and distal ; 
but he adds that ‘‘ anatomists give the words anterior and i sterior definite 
arbitrary significations in all cases,” and hence decides to refer to the head 


end as anterior and the opposite end as posterior. It would be easy to show, 
on the contrary, that anatomists are very far from agreed upon this use of the 
terms in question, and that there is, at present, a decided tendency toward 
discarding them altogether in favor of some such terms as cephalic and caudal, 
which are not 
flection. 


functions of the 


only wholly devoid of ambiguity, but capable of desirable in- 
Circulation and respiration are treated most satisfactorily, while the 
various brain-parts are almost ignored. Doubtless there is 
the most profound uncertainty as to the significance of the facts respecting 
1870; but the 
They are regarded by some as constitut- 


Cerebral Localization which have been accumulated since 


facts themselves are indisputable. 
and we think most 


readers will be disappointed to find only the fraction of a page devoted to 


ing a ‘‘ monumental acquisition to physiological science,” 


the matter, with no exact statement, with no diagrams of the so-called ‘‘ mo- 


tor centres,” and without even a reference to works where these may be 


found. One who has himself tried the experiments will, moreover, object to 


the characterization of the electric currents employed as ‘‘ tolerably power- 


ful.” 


is cannot at present be 


Dr. Martin frankly confesses that ‘‘ what the use of two hemispheres 
said,” and adds, ‘‘a good deal may, however, be 
said for the view that a good deal of brain in every one’s skull is never used.” 
The statement on p. 164 as to the greater number of cerebral gyri in man is 
very commonly made, but none the less incorrect, as is shown by the brain 
of the porpoise. 

Typographical errors are very few. Under this head may, perhaps, be 
placed the statement near the head of p. 447, as to the relative calorifacient 
power of fat and star h, since the author is of course aware that a given 
weight of starch, when fully oxidized, produces less than half as much heat 
as the same weight of fat. The illustrations are mostly clear and well se- 
lected ; the only really poor one is Fig. 50, but several others might be much 
improved, and it is probable that few besides professional anatomists will learn 
anything from Fig. 143, representing the ear without the only familiar fea- 
ture, the concha. The constant use of a capita! as the initial of Body is, to 
say the least, an unattractive feature of the book. The metric system is em- 
ployed throughout, the approximate equivalents in American weights and 
measures being added in brackets. That bugbear of physiological writers, 
the treatment of the Reproductive Function, is both met and avoided in the 
present work, The subject is briefly presented in an Appendix of thirty- 
one pages which has its own paging and index, and may be omitted, if de- 
sired, from the book. With the exception of the matter alluded to in an- 
other part of this notice, this difficult topic is perhaps presented as well as it 
The author’s hygienic recommendations are 


Asa 


rule they are sound and well expressed, as may be seen from the extract here 


could be in so limited a space. 
scattered through the work, in connection with the various functions. 


given : 

‘‘The knowledge that every weak yielding degrades our brain-structure 
and leaves its trail in that organ through which man is ‘the paragon of ani- 
mals,’ while every resistance makes less close the bond between the thought 
and the act for all future time, ought surely to ‘give us pause. On the other 
hand, every right action helps to establish a ‘ path of least resistance,’ and 
makes its subsequent performance easier.” 


Upon the whole, the present volume may be regarded as embracing an 
unusually correct and attractive account of the human body from the physio- 
logical side, and it may be recommended either for reading or for use as a 

g ) 
text-book in schools and in the more general classes in universities. 





Report of the Cruise of the United States Revenue Steamer “* Corwin” in 
the Arctic Ocean. L. Hooper, U.S.R.M. 8vo, pp. 73, cuts, 
tables, andamap. (Government Printing-Office, Washington. [April], 1881.) 


By Captain C. 


—Since that September day when the Yeannette was seen boldly steaming 
into the pack, public attention has been more frequently directed to the por- 
tion of the Arctic 
secrets fast. This has arisen partly from that natural reaction of the human 
mind against mystery in any form which has formed the chief incentive to 


basin she intended to explore and which still holds its 


all Arctic research, and’partly from feelings of humanity awakened by doubts 
The United 
States revenue steamer Corwin was last summer, in addition to other duties, 
authorized to use every endeavor to succor the Feannetie party, if they could 
be found, or to obtain any information bearing on the subject of her fate and 
that of the two whaleships which, later in the same season, were beset and 


of the fate which has befallen the stout hearts who manned her. 


have not since been heard from. ‘The report of this cruise is before us. 

The Corwin, after suitable fitting-out for the peculiar character of the 
voyage, left San Francisco May 22, 1880, and Unalashka June 8, first en- 
countering the ice on the 11th near Cape Romanzoff. After a week’s strug- 


gle, part of which was passed drifting helplessly in the pack, the trading 
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post of St. Michael’s, Norton Sound, was reached. On the 23d it was de- 
cided to make for the Asiatic shore of Bering Strait in order to work into the 
Arctic. On the way several points on the north shore of St. Lawrence Island 
were visited for the purpose of investigating the stories of wholesale starva- 
tion among these natives which had been reported in 1879. The tale was 
fully confirmed, and it appeared that some four hundred natives had perished 
in the winter of 1878-9 ; many of the bodies still lying in the deserted huts 
or on the ground where they fell. A gruesome sketch by Captain Hooper 
illustrates one of these desolated habitations. The cause of this destitution 
was not fully determined, but appears to have been, at least in part, the whis- 
key supplied by illicit traders, which occupied the attention of these people 
when they should have been laying in a winter’s supply of food. The Corwin 
then kept on her way, touching at Plover Bay, Eastern Siberia, and passing 
the Straits on the 28th of June. July, August, and part of September were 
occupied in cruising in the Arctic Ocean and the vicinity of Bering Strait, 
the Corwin leaving the Arctic, finally, September 13. During this time two 
whiskey-traders were captured, and nearly all the rest prevented from carry- 
ing on their traffic on the American side. The Corwin succeeded in reaching 
Point Barrow, through a narrow lane of water, on the 25th of August ; on 
the 15th of the same month she attained a nearly equal latitude near Herald 
Island, and from that time to the 20th was in its vicinity. On the r1th of 
September Wrangell Land was seen at a distance of twenty-five miles, with 
The ‘‘ ice-cliffs” of 
Kotzebue Sound were visited by Captain Hooper, who also found a good 


impenetrable pack between the ship and the shore. 


quality of coal near Cape Lisburne, on the American shore, in sufficient abun- 
dance to be mined for the steamer’s use. Nothing was seen or heard of the 
Feannette or the missing whalers, but Captain Hooper expresses little anxiety 
on their account. During all this period continuous sea-temperatures, 
current observations, and many soundings were taken, the meteorology faith- 
fully recorded, and many ethnological and natural-history notes obtained. 
The little pamphlet represents a solid addition to knowledge, creditable to 
all concerned, and will be of great use in discussing the characteristics of 
this region in future. Some opinions, perhaps, are stated with a positiveness 
which further experience may tend to modify, and the list of Arctic animals 
would have benefited by submission to an expert ; but these are small matters. 
The report is enriched by a number of sketches of noted landmarks, among 
which are Herald Island and Wrangell Land; by a condensed transcript of 
the log and meteorological record, and by a small but well-executed map, 
Altogether it is a subject for congratulation that Captain Hooper revisits the 
same region during the coming season. 

In connection with this subject a recently published article in the Deutsche 
Geographische Blitter (Heft 1, Bd. iv. pp. 54-7, Bremen, 1881) has at- 
tracted some attention. For the first time we learn that Wrangell Land 
has been visited by white men, though fourteen years have elapsed since 
that interesting occurrence. Skipper Dallmann avers that in 1866 he 
visited Norton Sound and the Arctic in the schooner W. C. Zalbot, on one 
of those illegal trading voyages which Captain Hooper has been endeavor- 
ing to suppress ; that he traded in Norton Sound in July, passed through 
the Straits and along the coast of Northwestern Siberia to Cape Jakan, 
buying, among other things, musk-ox horns from the natives; that thence, 
favored by a fresh breeze and unimpeded by ice, he sailed to the south- 
east corner of Wrangell Land, where he found a bay, in which he an- 
chored, and on landing in a boat found tracks of bears, foxes, and musk- 
oxen, On the following day he sailed again, landing a second time on a low 
point to the northeast, and thence sailing between Plover and Herald Islands 
(the former of which he reports seeing on both days) he proceeded along the 
edge of the pack (which for this occasion only assumed a nearly true east and 
west direction) to Point Franklin ; thence to Point Barrow, after which he 
left the Arctic. 

This may bealltrue. Sceptics, however, might assert as reasonable grounds 
for doubt the following facts : In 1866 no trader except Captains Fish and Red- 
field are known to have visited Norton Sound. The parties of the Telegraph 
Expedition were there and heard nothing of any others in the Sound. It is 
well known that musk-oxen are not found either recent or fossil in Siberia, 
nor can it be assumed, without better grounds than we yet have, that the 
worthy skipper is so familiar with musk-ox tracks as to be able to recognize 
them ata moment’s notice. No other human being (and there were many in 
the Arctic in 1866) has ever seen Long Strait and the region of Herald Island 
free from ice. Plover Island has been expunged with good cause from nearly 
all charts. It was given up by its original discoverer as an ‘‘ unfortunate 
mistake,”’ and Captain Hooper in the best of weather and within a few miles 
of its asserted position, while sketching Wrangell Land at twice the distance, 
asserts that ‘‘the atmosphere was very clear, and we could easily have seen 
any land above the horizon within a distance of sixty or seventy miles, but 
none except that described could be seen from the mast-head.” Lastly, with 
the known currents of this part of the Arctic basin, a pack with a margin ex- 
tending in a nearly straight (or slightly northerly-concave) line from Herald 
Island to Point Franklin, as delineated by Dallmann, would be an almost 
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miraculous phenomenon. Altogether, it is less a subject for wonder that 
Herr Dallmann’s modesty should have retained this surprising information 
fourteen years hidden in his own bosom than that he should have 


suaded to make it public at all. 


been per- 
Were it not that his story appears with such 
respectable sponsors as the members of the Geographical Society of Bremen 
it might have been left with the above-mentioned discrepancies unnoticed, to 
find its own level, perhaps, with the equally remarkable geographical discove- 
ries of Mr. Trafford of Lausanne. 

In conclusion, it may 
schooner Yukon, in charge of Mr. W. 


be noted that the United States Coast Survey 
H. Dall, with a scientific party, visited 
the Arctic during the past summer, and accumulated a considerable store of 
information on the currents, magnetism, and geography, the data of which 
are in process of digestion. A part of the preliminary report, relating 
chiefly to the currents and to the ice-cliffs of Kotzebue Sound, appeared in the 
American Fournal of Science for February, 


The History of Boxford, Essex Co., 
trated. 


with a map. 
Mass. By Sidney Perley. Illus- 
(Boxford : S. Perley.)—The population of this country village, some 
twenty-odd miles north of Boston, was 989 in 1776, and has never since been 

in 1875 it numbered 834; in 1880, 824. It is an agricultural com- 
with a few mechanical industries, and is possessed of a soil and cli- 
mate so favorable to health that it has no settled physician. 
Moody, who was settled here for a few months, said : 
tise in heaven.’ 
drowning. 


so large : 
munity, 

‘* Dr. George 
‘I might as well prac- 
Contagious diseases are 


rare; casualties are mostly by 


Forty-one persons have died above the age of ninety. The pub- 
For a century and three-quarters two constables 
have sufficed to keep the peace—‘‘ one for the North and one for the South 
district.””. The witchcraft delusion troubled Boxford less than many of the 
neighboring towns, 


lic tavern has disappeared. 


Rebecca Eames, a married woman of fifty-three years, 
witnessing the execution of the Rev. George Burroughs on Gallows Hill, in 
Salem, incurred suspicion herself, and, her general reputation not helping 
her, was tried and sentenced to death; but being reprieved, she lived to 
adorn Boxford’s annals of longevity, passing away from natural causes at 
eighty-two. Mr. Perley perhaps shares the belief in a connection between 
the early witchcraft ‘‘ manifestations 
he says 


” and those of modern spiritualism, for 
‘* These dreadful affairs are generally thought to be the result of 
the superstition of the times; but there are incidents connected with them 
which must be ascribed to some invisible power of the lower regions.” To 
Boxford were assigned fifteen of the hapless Acadians, some of whom, as was 
the custom, ‘‘ were let out to the highest or lowest bidder, according to their 
ability tg work.” Such people of color as were in the town in 1799 had the 
privilege of a separate seat in the gallery of the meeting-house, at a good dis- 
tance from the white worshippers. 

The political weight of the town may be inferred from the following pro- 
posed improvements to the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780: 

‘* First remark, or addition: That settled ministers of the Gospel shall 
not have a right to a seat in the Council, Senate, or House of Representa- 
tives. . 

‘*Second remark: That the House of Representatives shall at least once 
a month lay before their constituents the several votes that may be determined 
by yeas and nays in said House, that the people may be able to judge who 
are friends to their country and who are not. 

‘‘ Third remark : That the towns may have authority to recall their rep- 
resentatives at any time when they shall act anything inimical to the liberties 
of this Commonwealth, and to choose others to succeed them. 

‘* Fourth remark : That the House of Representatives be subjected to a 
trial by jury for any failure of their promises to the people of this Common- 
wealth.” 

In this ultra-democratic community lived the ancestors of George Pea- 
body, the Rev. A. P. Peabody, Nathaniel Peabody Rogers, of Joe Smith, 
Governor Andrew, A. R. Spofford, General W. B. Hazen, Senator Eugene 
Hale, and Thomas Sherwin, all men of mark in their various callings. Box- 
ford was also the birthplace of Samuel Holyoke, a music-composer of some 
distinction at the close of the last century ; and, in the present century, of the 
inventor of the Peabody rifle. Scarcely any phase of the New England cha- 
racter is absent from the traits for which these names stand. 





Life, Stories, and Poems of Fohn Brougham. Edited by William Win- 
ter. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1881. Pp. 461.)—This volume is 
peculiarly compounded. It opens with an autobiographical fragment, which 
unfortunately breaks off just at the time of Brougham’s first appearance on 


the stage. After this comes a synopsis of Brougham’s career, written by him- 
self at the request of Mr. Winter. Next we have the report of an interview 
with him, in which he talked about the past, followed by a few brief jottings 


from his ill-kept diaries ; and with the reprinting in full of his will, the more 
or less autobiographical part of the volume closes. Then the editor reprints 
two occasional poems written by himself for banquets given to Brougham, 
and two obituaries contributed by him to Harfer’s Weekly and the New York 
Tribune. It would have been better to have combined these two parallel es- 
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says, and to have woven into the same continued narrative most of the ** Re- 


collections and Relics ’ with which they are supplemented. Perhaps even 
Mr. Noah Brooks’s letter to Mr. Winter upon ‘‘ Brougham in his Club Life ” 
lhe effect of 
these hundred and fifty pages of disjointed and ill-digested matter is not a 
little disappointing. the chief 


is nowhere saved the 


could also have been made part of a more coherent biography. 


The material for a straightforward telling of 
all here, but the 
trouble of having to construct it for himself, 


events in Brougham’s life is reader 
Worse even than the biographi- 
there 
Brougham wrote, nor of the books and plays he 


he acted, nor of his portraits. 


cal deficiencies are the bibliographical : is no full list of the plays 


published, nor of the parts 
Among the illustrations are three aits 
one in youth, a second as he looked shortly before his death, and a third 
Shylock in his own burlesque, ‘‘ Much Ado about a Merchant of Venice,” a 
fac-simile of his manuscript, a view of Brougham's Lyceum, 
tion of one of his facile caricatures. 


ports 
as 


and a re 


?s mule 
The final three hundred pages of the volume are filled with selections 


from Brougham’s writings in prose and verse. There are thirteen stories and 


sketches and twenty-three poems. iared are very well chosen, and be ur 


‘best rina as an cies was that of dramatic expression ; his finest 

felt 

It would have also been 

the fragi here 
H 


Nor is it to be doubted that this work would have been a most 


am’s 


Seaaiel quality was his humanity. The latter is all that he wrote 


the former, 


in 
of course, must be sought in his plays.” 
found in his autobiography had he lived to complete it, 


printed shows. 


ne 


nent 


as 
entertaining addition to the list of histrionic biographies as well as his true testa 
ment to posterity. It is worth noting that Brougham left on record (p. 63) his 
claim to the joint authorship of ‘‘ London Assurance,”” and we may as well say 
also that the foot-note (p. 455) to the Opening Address delivered at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, h-dis- 
puted play” to be sly 
‘*Rose Michel.” 


September 13, 1875, declares a certain * 
‘Our Boys,’ 


MA 


whereas from the context it is obviou 


On the Wing through Europe. By a Business Man, (Columbus, Ohio 
H. W. Derby & Co. 1880. 16mo, pp. xx.—29 ~The author of this book, 
Mr. F. C. Sessions, spent the summer of 1878 in a trip through Ireland, 


Great Britain, France, Switzerland, and Italy, 


Netherlands. He 
little that has not often been described by 


taking glimpses also of the 


Rhine and the followed the ‘‘ beaten” routes, and saw 


But his book 


as a business man rather 


American tourists. 


has a certain interest from the writer’s notes than as 


a tourist—the successful competition, for instance, of American leather and 


Irish market, or of 
in the English and elsewhere. Mr. 
a lady who was asked, on her return home 
the lions of St. 


see the noble creatures fed.” 


other commodities in the American beef and petroleum 


of 


she had seen 


Sessions tells one 
Italy, 


**Oh ! yes ; 


entertaining story 
from whether 
Mark’s, and who said: we arrived just in time to 
Our author distinguishes better than this, but 
he has a naivet¢ of his own ; as when he meditates, in Rome, upon ‘‘ the names 
‘ho took a prominent part in the world in their day.” 
The book is made up from the author’s newspaper letters, and is full of the 
inaccuracies that come from hasty travelling and writing ; 


read than many books of its kind. 


of Cesar, Cicero, etc., w 


but it is easier to 
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GAS FIXTURES. 


Archer & Pancoast M’f g Co. 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT: 


NEW YORK: 67 Greene Street and 68, 70, and 72 Wooster Street. 
BOSTON : No. 12 West Street, corner Washington Street. 





W. H. PARS, for many years manager o 
« D. Appleton & Co.'s Retail Department (relinquished in 
1880), offers his services and advice to those forming libraries. 
Thirty years’ experience. 
Rare books, choice editions, and fine bindin 
— care of D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3, and 5 
ork. 


a specialty. 
Bond Street, New 
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